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COMMENT 


Tne latest phases of the Panama*affair will be found dis- 
@assed in another column. What we. would here point out is 
the needlessness, not to say inexpediency, of publishing cer- 
dain passages relating to the Panama Canal which were 


originally intended to figure in the President’s annual message 
to be sent to the Fifty-eighth Congress on the opening of its 
first regular session, but which have been suppressed since 
the State of Panama declared, its independence. An extended 
discussion of the question raised by those passages is now 
merely academic, and can only have the effect of diverting 
publié attention from the facts in the case. The indiscreet or 
superfluous divulgation of what seems at one time to have 
been' Mr. Roosevelt’s intention will furnish ammunition to 
his enemies, who are already inclined to tax him with “ im- 
pulsiveness ” and lack of judgment. What he primarily meant 
to say in his annual.message was that the United States had 
waited long enough for Colombia’s consent to the occupation 
of her territory for canal purposes, and that, consequently, 
we ought now to take the matter into our own hands. The 
assertion was made that, according to international lawyers of 
good repute, the construction of a canal might fairly be re- 
garded as incidental to that maintenance of peace and order 
on the isthmus to which we pledged ourselves by the treaty 
concluded with New Granada in 1846. 


Surely New Granada never supposed that it was inci- 
dentally authorizing the United States to occupy permanently 
a belt of its territory traversing the isthmus from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacifie ocean. We very much doubt whether such 
an interpretation of the treaty would have been sustained by 
any board of arbitration. Neither do we believe that public 
opinion in this country would have upheld Mr. Roosevelt in 
such a construction of the document. We fear that an avowal 
of a purpose or of a desire on the part of our Federal Execu- 
tive to take a part of the Panama isthmus by force, in case a 
cession of it could not be secured, may have an unfortunate 
effect on the attitude of Latin America toward this country. 
The confidence and gratitude with which Latin-Americans 
have been accustomed to regard the United States since 
Secretary Seward thwarted the attempt of Napoleon IL. to 
establish an empire in Mexico are now likely to be succeeded 
by a feeling of profound distrust. Before penning the sup- 
pressed, yet published, passages of his prospective annual 
message, Mr. Roosevelt would have done wisely, we think, to 
wait and see whether the inhabitants of the State of Panama, 
who are, of course, the real owners of the isthmus, would not 
take the solution of the eanal problem into their own hands. 
In view of their history, and of the recent expressions of 
indignation at the sacrifice of their local interests by the 
Colombian Senate, the likelihood of their secession from Co- 
lombia ought to have been patent to Mr. Roosevelt. There 
is this to be said, however, on behalf of the President, that the 
suppressed passages furnish indisputable proof that he can 
have had no foreknowledge of Panama’s intention to declare 
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her independence. To exhibit such proof was perhaps the 
motive for the publication of the cancelled passages. 


There is, it seems, some difference of opinion among the 
President’s advisers as to whether it is necessary to conclude 
a new treaty with the Republic of Panama in order to com- 
plete the isthmian canal. Some of his counsellors, we are 
told, assert that the treaty concluded with President Marro- 
quin of Colombia, and already ratified by two-thirds of the 
United States Senate, needs only to be ratified by the Panama 
authorities now recognized by us as constituting a de jure 
government, in order to become operative. This hypothesis 
is based on the assumption that when our Senate ratified 
that treaty it practically authorized the President to enter 
into an agreement with whatever political entity happened to 
possess the isthmus, for the purpose of completing the Panama 
Canal under certain conditions as to franchise, jurisdiction, 
and price. The name and seat of that political entity, they 
say, were not of the essence of the contract. It is manifest 
that if such a view of the Hay-Herran treaty had been 
avowed at the outset, that document would never have been 
signed by President Marroquin’s representative at Washing- 
ton, for, on its face, it would have been an invitation to the 
inhabitants of Panama to declare their independence. 


The suggestion that no new treaty is needed emanates, ap- 
parently, from the same advisers who commended the position 
mistakenly held by Mr. Roosevelt in the suppressed passages of 
his forthcoming annual message. In our opinion, the Hay- 
Herran treaty is dead, and if we are to complete the Panama 
Canal, a new treaty with the independent Republic of Panama 
is indispensable. The rejection of the treaty at Bogota did 
not kill it, but simply reduced it to a state of suspended ani- 
mation, from which it might, conceivably, have been revived 
by a change of mind on the part of the Colombian Senate. 
When, however, Colombia lost control of the territory which 
was the subject of negotiation, the treaty obviously became 
defunct. If, on the other hand, the treaty had been ratified at 
Bogota, and the State of Panama had subsequently become 
independent, the treaty would have continued operative, and 
we could justly have called upon the new commonwealth to 
respect its obligations. As things are now, we must begin | 
negotiations de novo with the present owner of the isthmus. 
This, from one point of view, is fortunate. The Hay-Herran 
treaty was unsatisfactory on three grounds: first, the lease 
was not perpetual, but renewable at long intervals; secondly, 


‘the canal zone leased was too narrow; thirdly, a conflict of 


jurisdiction within the canal. zone seemed inevitable, by 
reason of the complexity of the provisions of the convention. 
There is reason to believe that; by the new treaty, the Repub- 
lic of Panama will give us a perpetual lease, will make the 
canal zone ten instead of six miles wide, and will give us ex- 
clusive jurisdiction therein. Such a treaty would be free from 
the objections to which its predecessor was evidently open. 


Will the Senate ratify a treaty with Panama? Even if all 
the Republican Senators voted in the affirmative, they would 
not suffice, for there are thirty-three Democratic Senators. 
It is not even certain that all the Republican Senators would 
approve the treaty. There would have to be a change of mind 
on the part of a fraction of them, who looked askance, it will 

e remembered, on the Hay-Herran convention. It is pos- 
sible, however, that, if the new agreement should be free from 
the objections made to its predecessor, it may secure unani- 
mous approval from the Republican Senators. This would 


almost certainly be the case should the Republicans caucus 


on the question. Some Democratic votes would still be in- 
dispensable, however, as they were for the ratification of the 
treaty with Spain. The administration will hope to obtain 
them from the representatives of the Gulf States, which are 
deeply interested in the speedy construction of an _ inter- 
oceanic waterway. It is as yet uncertain whether Mr. Gorman, 
the leader of the Democratic minority in the Senate, will, 
by means of a caucus, attempt to coerce his colleagues from 
the Gulf States into opposition to a canal treaty with Panama. 


Should he do so, he will, of course, profess to be as eager 
as any one to witness the completion of an interoceanic water- 
way, but he may insist that by procuring the rejection of a 
treaty with Panama, he would simply force Mr. Roosevelt 
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to obey the Spooner act and proceed at once to negotiate 
for a canal by way of Lake Nicaragua. We doubt whether 
the Gulf State Senators can be controlled by Mr. Gorman 
in this matter. They not only want a canal, but they want 
to see it finished as soon as possible. They will recognize 
that by a defeat of the treaty with Panama the fulfilment 
of their desire would be indefinitely postponed. The Spooner 
act makes the President the sole judge of the reasonableness 
of the time required for gaining the right to complete the 
canal by way of Panama, which, by the Spooner act itself, 
is acknowledged to be the superior route. It is extremely 
improbable that Mr. Roosevelt would consider that the reason- 
able time allowed him had been brought to a close because 
Mr. Gorman had temporarily secured the rejection of a par- 
ticular treaty. Moreover, all engineering experts admit that 
many more years would be needed to construct a canal by 
way of Lake Nicaragua than would be required to finish the 
partly dug canal at Panama. If the Gulf State Senators 
wish for an interoceanic canal—and about the sincerity of 
their wishes there can be no doubt—they can probably be 
trusted to adopt the surest and quickest means of getting one. 
They are likely to hear from the Chambers of Commerce of 
New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, and Memphis on the subject. 
To throw away such privileges as the Republic of Panama 
seems likely to offer would be an act of stupendous folly. 


It has been decided that the legislation needed to render 
operative the reciprocity treaty with Cuba will take the form 
not of a resolution, but of a bill, introduced in the House 
of Representatives. Thanks to the good sense and foresight 
evinced by Mr. John Sharpe Williams, of Mississippi, the 
leader of the Democratic minority in that body, the bill is 
likely to be passed with reasonable promptitude. At a caucus 
called by him, for the purpose of determining the position of 
the party, the enabling bill encountered a good deal of oppo- 
sition from the spokesmen of Louisiana, Texas, and Calli- 
fornia. Mr. Williams, on his part, pointed out that the 
Democrats could not set their faces immovably against a re- 
ciprocity treaty, without renouncing the issue of tariff reform 
on which they must go before the country in 1904. The pas- 
sage of the Cuban reciprocity bill would prove to the American 
people that there was nothing sacred about the Dingley act; 
and the Republicans, having lowered the tariff wall in one 
place, could not, with any show of consistency, resist hereafter 
a demand for lowering it in some other places. The real ob- 
jection to the reciprocity treaty was, he added, that it did not 
go far enough. It would be improved by an excision of the 
provision that, while the convention should be in force, no 
sugar imported from Cuba should be admitted into the United 
States at a reduction of duty greater than twenty per cent. 
from the Dingley rates, and the further provision that, during 
the life of the treaty, no sugar the product of any foreign 
country except Cuba should be admitted into the United 
States at a lower rate of duty than that prescribed by the 
Dingley act. These provisions deprive the House of Repre- 
sentatives of its constitutional power to reduce duties at any 
time. 


Mr. Williams also thought that fidelity to the cause of 
tariff reform required the Democrats to insist on a removal 
of the differential on refined sugar, which is alleged to have 
been inserted in the reciprocity treaty for the benefit of the 
Sugar Trust. That the new leader is likely to give a long- 
needed unity and energy of action to the Democratic minority 
in the House was indicated by the decision of the caucus, 
which, by a vote of 95 to 15, resolved that while it would ad- 
vocate an amendment of the treaty making the changes which 
we have described, yet, upon the adoption or rejection thereof, 
the Democratic Representatives should vote for the bill, as at 
least a step in the direction of freer trade between the United 
States and Cuba. There is no doubt that any amendment of 
the treaty will be rejected by the Republican majority in the 
House, and the position taken by the Democratic caucus sim- 
ply means that the Democrats will allow the bill to pass after 
recording a formal protest against two of its provisions. 


That the now assured passage of the Cuban reciprocity bill 
will impart a considerable stimulus to the sugar industry of 
the island is indisputable. The hope of a revival of prosperity 
will come in the nick of time to allay the unpopularity of the 


insular Executive, due to the new stamp taxes on wine, beer, 
aleohol, tobacco, and other luxuries, levied for the purpose 
of providing interest and a sinking-fundAor the loan needed 
to pay the officers and soldiers who’ fought for the inde- 
pendence of the island. The law imposing these taxes was 
enacted on February 27, 1903, but it did not become operative 
until eight months thereafter. Under the new law, wines of 
home manufacture—these, we scarcely need to say, are seldom, 
if ever, made of grapes, since very few grapes are grown in 
Cuba—pay twenty-five cents a litre, while imported wines 
pay only two cents a litre. This discrimination may seem, 
at first glance, unreasonable, but it must be remembered that 
imported wines pay an import duty. The tax on native alcohol 
is acutely felt, for the reason that the manufacture of rum 
from sugar refuse is an almost inseparable feature of a sugar- 
plantation. The stamp tax on beer is not high—onlvy five 
cents a half-dozen bottles; cigars pay five cents on each box 
of twenty, and cigarettes one-third of a cent on each package 
of sixteen. The price of a package of cigarettes, consequently, 
remains the same—five cents—but the vender ceases to throw 
in a box of matches. 

By the death of Mr. Andrew H. Green, New York city has lost. 
a son who had earned and received the splendid title of First 
Citizen. He had earned it by forty years of zealous, intelli- 
gent, and upright service. Thére is scarcely one of the re- 
forms, the enlargements, the improvements, and the embellish- 
ments of which New York city has been the theatre, from an 
epoch antedating the civil war, in which Andrew HI. Green 
failed to take an active and conspicuous part. It is almost 
half a century since he became president of the Board of 
Education and began a drastic transformation of the city’s 
educational system. As successively commissioner, secretary, 
president, and comptroller of the Park Board, he is largely 
to be credited with the magnitude and the beauty of Central 
Park. > It was he who caused the northern boundary to be ex- 
tended from 106th to 110th Street, and who secured the 
retention of the natural features of the site within the widest 
practicable limits. It was the commission of which he was 
the controlling spirit which was eventually authorized to lay 
out the northern part of Manhattan Island, and a considerable 
section of what is now the Borough of the Bronx. To him, 
more than to any other man, the city owes the Museum of 
Natural History and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. When 


Samuel J. Tilden, Charles O’Conor, and other honest Demo- 


crats combined with honest Republicans—there were Tweed 
Republicans in those days—to overthrow the Tweed Ring, it 
was natural that Mr. Tilden should turn for assistance to 
Andrew H. Green, who was his law partner. When Mr. Green 
succeeded Connolly as Comptroller, he found the city treasury 
empty, and, on his personal credit, borrowed half a million 
dollars with which to pay tlie policemen, the firemen, and 
other indispensable public servants. In 1876 a nomination for 
Mayor on the Citizens’ ticket was offered to him, but he de- 
clined it, believing that his acceptance might impair Mr. Til- 
den’s chance of carrying the State of New York. 


In 1881 he was appointed by a Republican Governor one of 
the commissioners to revise the tax laws, and two years later 
Governor Cleveland made him a member of the Niagara Park 
Commission, of which he subsequently became president. It was 
due largely to his advocacy of the project that the eastern shore 
of Niagara Falls was set apart by the State of New York to 
be a pleasure-ground fer the people. It was in commemoration 
of his services in this direction that the Niagara Reservation 
Commission lately changed the name of Bath Island, just 
above the Falls, to Green Island. In 1890 the Legislature 
made him a commissioner for the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge, of which he had long been a promoter, pointing out 
that if Long Island was conceded to require many bridges, 
the continent itself, which lay behind New Jersey, must be 
acknowledged to need one. He also had much to do with the 
creation of Fort Washington Park and the annexed district 
parks, including the New York Zoological Park, with the au- 
thorization of the East River Bridge and the new aqueduct, 
and with the consolidation of the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
libraries. By far the greatest of Mr. Green’s services, however. 
to his fellow citizens was the part he plaved in effecting a 
union of New York, Srooklyn, Staten Island, and parts of 
Queens and Westchester counties in one vast metropolis. It 
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was in 1868 that he began, single-handed, the long struggle 
to this end, and hever were his efforts relaxed until the plan 
was consummated in 1896. When in that year a Charter Com- 
mission was appointed, he became one of its most useful mem- 
bers, and on October 6, 1898, his seventy-eighth birthday, 
he was presented with a gold medal, which had been struck to 
attest his relation of fatherhood to the Greater New York. 
It is an interesting fact that one of the latest projects to which 
he devoted himself with characteristic ardor was the erection 
in Central Park of a statue of the author of “ Paradise Lost ” 
and of the “ Areopagitica.” He deplored the fatt that the 
Puritan poet should have waited so long in vain for adequate 
recognition at the hands of descendants of the Puritans. 


We pointed out last week that the outcome of the elections 
which took place on November 3 was to make Senator Hanna by 
far the most commanding figure in the Republican party, next 
to the President himself. Mr. Roosevelt forthwith proceeded 
to test the Senator’s relation to himself by requesting him 
to retain the chairmanship of the Republican National Com- 
mittee during the campaign of 1904. Had Mr. Hanna ac- 
cepted the invitation, he would have been estopped as a man 
of honor from countenancing the undisguised efforts of his 
friends to bring about his nomination next year for the Presi- 
dency. It will be remembered that Mr. Blaine, the moment that 
he had made up his mind to be a competitor of President Har- 
rison’s in the Republican national convention of 1892, re- 
signed the office of Secretary of State. Mr. Hanna still pro- 
tests that he is favorable to Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for 
the Presidency in 1904, but he has thus far refrained from 
promising to retain the chairmanship of the Republican 
National Committee during the next campaign, on the plea 
that he is reluctant to assume for the third time the burden 
of so much responsibility. Meanwhile, the “ Lily White” 
Republicans in the Southern States are arranging to send 
Hanna delegations to the next national convention, and Post- 
master-General Payne, with the patronage at his command, 
has begun to. build up Roosevelt organizations, superseding 
so-called “&McKinley postmasters” by appointees whose faces 
are turned/toward the rising sun. 


That isthe kind of service for which Mr. Payne was pre- 
sumed to“aave been made Postmaster-General, and he is cer- 
tainly ber.er adapted by past experience to perform it than 
he is to dose as a purger and reformer of the Post-office 
Departme it—a role in which, much to his own surprise and 
uneasiness, he has been, of late, constrained to figure by 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow. We repeat 
what we have formerly said, that, in the eyes of multitudes 
of Republicans, Senator Hanna, not Mr. Roosevelt, is Mr. 
McKinley’s true heir, and there is no doubt that he would 
have received the Republican nomination in 1904 but for 
Mr. McKinley’s assassination. As events have shaped them- 
selves, he is the only member of the Republican party who 
conceivably might beat Mr. Roosevelt in the Republican 
national convention, and even he could not do it without the 
support of Mr. Platt of New York and Mr. Quay of Penn- 
sylvania, both of whom, it will be remembered, opposed Mr. 
McKinley and desired the nomination of ex-Speaker Reed 
in 1896. It was also against Mr. Hanna’s will that Mr. Platt 
foreed the convention of 1900 to nominate Mr. Roosevelt for 
tne Vice-Presidency. That is ancient history, however. As 
things are now, it is doubtless true that Messrs. Platt and 
(Quay would rather see Mr. Hanna in the White House than 
Mr. Roosevelt, and probably the same thing may be said of 
Senator Fairbanks, Senator Cullom, Senator Spooner, and Sen- 
ator Allison. Unless Mr. Hanna consents to retain the chair- 
manship of the Republican National Committee next year, 
there is a chance that, even at the last moment, Mr. Roose- 
velt may lose the nomination for the Presidency. 


It was to be expected that professional politicians would 
look without much sympathy on the popular movement in 
favor of a renomination of Mr. Cleveland for the Presi- 
dency by the Democratic national convention. Mr. Cleveland 
las never been liked by men who make a living out of politics, 
, beeause from the outset he has declined to regard public office 
a private “snap.” It is because the people have divined 
» motives for the disparagement of Mr. Cleveland on the 
t’ of professional wire-pullers that they have been said to 


love him for the enemies that he has made. The evidence 
is becoming, with every week, more overwhelming that they 
love him, and want him once more €or Chief Magistrate. 
On Friday, November 13, Judge John Martin, of Topeka, 
now a fusion Democrat, but formerly a Populist United States 
Senator from Kansas, came out in favor of the nomination 
of Mr. Cleveland for President. He admitted frankly that 
Mr. Cleveland was not precisely the kind of Democrat that 
he, Martin, would pick out were the choice delegated to him, 
but he went on to say that, in his opinion, the ex-President 
was a stronger man intellectually than Mr. Roosevelt, and 
would cause the country less trouble. What is even more 
to the point, Judge partin is convinced that Mr. Cleveland 
is the only man living whom the Democrats can elect in 1904. 


Of course the Western Democrats do not like his position 
on the silver question, but that is at present a dead issue, 
and, according to Judge Martin, they have too much sense 
to let it determine their selection of a candidate at this time. 
They want to win, and they recognize in Mr. Cleveland the 
man to win with. Much the same view of the situation is 
taken by the editor of the Montgomery Advertiser, who, while 
he admits that Alabama would be carried by any nominee 
of the Democratic national convention, is convinced that in 
doubtful States Mr. Cleveland would poll more independent 
votes than could any other candidate of the Democracy. He 
bears witness to a marked change of opinion on the subject 
in Alabama, many influential citizens who were decidedly op- 
posed to Mr. Cleveland two years ago now advocating his 
nomination. Another Alabama newspaper, the Mobile Reg- 
ister, sees in Cleveland a “magnetic name,” and New 
Orleans papers report that an allusion to Mr. Cleveland caused 
an outburst of enthusiasm at a recent meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Levee Association, in which twenty-four States were 
represented. Mr. James H. Eckels, of Chicago, has expressed 
the belief that Mr. Cleveland can obtain a larger vote than 
any other Democrat, and, if he can be nominated, will be 
elected. He appeals to more citizens, irrespective of party, 
than does any other man in the country. There, too, is ex- 
Senator Allen of Nebraska, who, like Judge Martin, is a 
quondam Populist; he sees that the result of the New York city 
election points to the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. Aceord- 
ing to ex-Senator Smith and Mr. Staff Little, of New Jersey, 
the present leader of Tammany Hall, Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 
was favorable to the nomination of Mr. Cleveland as long 
ago as last summer. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Murphy has changed his mind, now that events have given 
him the power to dictate the choice of the New York delega- 
tion to the Democratic national convention. It seems to us 
searcely credible that Democrats from the Southern States 
would turn their backs upon a candidate supported by the 
united delegations of New York, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut. That the ex-President can have these delegations we 
have no doubt. 


The member of the Democratic national committee from 
Illinois has expressed in an interview a doubt whether Mr. 
Cleveland could secure the support of the delegation from that 
State in the national convention of his party. He adds that 
Senator Gorman is popular in Illinois. We dare say he is, 
among the professional politicians, but nobody this side of 
Bedlam imagines that Mr. Gorman could carry [Illinois in 
1904. That State has never been carried by a Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency since the civil war, except by 
Grover Cleveland in 1892. Mr. Cantor, president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, said on Sunday, November 15, that he 
was sure ex-President Cleveland would be elected if nominated. 
Hf the feeling in the South should prevent his nomination, Mr. 
Cantor thought that Judge Parker would run almost as well. 
We deem it probable enough that Chief-Judge Parker would 
run almost as well as Mr. Cleveland in the State of New 
York. But could he carry the State of New Jersey, which 
also would be indispensable? New Jersey Republicans concur 
in saying that Mr. Cleveland is the only Democrat they would 
be afraid of. Our own belief is that Southern delegates to 
the Democratic national convention in 1904 will pick out the 
man that they think has the best chance of winning. They 
have too much at stake to allow their selection to be shaped by 
any other consideration. 
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The fight in the Senate against the promotion of General 
Wood seems at this writing to be pretty serious. We hope 
it will be successful. But by far the most important con- 
sideration in the matter is the effect on the army of making 
General Wood a major-general. He may have meddled un- 
wisely and unlawfully with Major Rathbone’s trial. We hope 
he was not inexcusably at fault in that matter; indeed we 
hope he was not at fault at all, though if Major Rathbone has 
suffered injustice and deserves, another hearing, he ought to 
have it. He is accused of licensing inadvisedly in Havana 
a game which is used very extensively and harmfully for gam- 
bling purposes, and of receiving gifts of considerable value 
from its proprietors. He did receive the gifts, openly, but 
we should be sorry to see misconduct in either of these par- 
ticulars brought home to him. We prefer to think well of 
General Wood as a brave and able man who has served the 
country with ability. Opposition to his confirmation as major- 
general is quite consistent with such an opinion of him. 
We don’t want to see him a major-general at this time be- 
cause he has never earned that rank in our army, because 
he has already had more military promotion than he was 
entitled to, because there are scores of officers of merit and 
long service who are better entitled, and—so far as any one 
can judge—far better qualified to be major-generals than he 
is. If he is confirmed, and lives, in a very few years he will 
be the ranking general of the army. He will have attained 
that rank not by distinguished military service, but by ad- 
ministrative service. What he would amount to in a military 
way as a general officer nobody knows. There is basis for the 
opinion that he is an efficient doctor, and that he is a man 
of force and courage, but there is scarcely any basis for an 
opinion one way or another as to his competency as a general 
officer. , His case is like that of the man who was asked if 
he could play the fiddle and said he had never tried. 


The cause of freedom and civil rights in Russia is dis- 
tinctly furthered by the report of the Tsar’s commission on 
peasant poverty. The commission, appointed some time ago, 
is thoroughly representative in character, being made up of 
leading villagers, landowners, and officials, in due proportion; 
it cannot, therefore, be suspected of favoring any one class, 
whether the bureaucracy, the nobility, or the cultivators, at 
the expense of the rest. This commission supports the view, 
recently expressed by many of the foremost Russians, includ- 
ing Minister Plehve, that recent developments in Russia 
have been carried on to some degree at the expense of the 
peasant class; Minister Witté bears a good share of the blame, 
it being unquestionable that his policy of fostering manufactures 
by a high tariff, and of making great government outlays, 
such as the Siberian and Manchurian railways, in the interest 
of posterity, has impoverished the agricultural class. It is, 
therefore, well that, having practically completed his plan, 
he should give way to a more conservative man. The com- 
mission, however, finds the chief cause of the peasant’s low 
status in his low power of self-protection; the militant ego- 
tism of the Anglo-Saxon being wholly missing in the genuine 
Slav, who has no keen individual sense, whether of pain or 
pleasure. The commission therefore suggests that the legal 
status of the peasant must be heightened and individualized; 
such things as collective ownership and collective responsi- 
bility for taxes giving place to separate liability and property. 


This is in the highest degree interesting to us, since we in 
America are going in exactly the opposite direction: towards 
collective ownership and responsibility, whether in trusts or 
trade-unions. The Slav is, therefore, Americanizing, while 
the American is Slavizing. This commission’s decision marks 
a stage in the great struggle for civil rights now going on 
in Russia; and the leader of this struggle is the Tsar himself. 
He has two chief enemies: the sluggishness of ages and the 
rashness of revolutionists. The former he can overcome; 
but the latter, if unbridled, may overcome him, and put off 
once more the day of constitutional freedom in Russia, as 
happened twice before: once through the December insurrec- 
tion in the year of Nicholas the First’s accession, and again, 
when the Nihilists assassinated Alexander IT. on the very day 
on which he had signed a Constitution. The temper of 
Nicholas II. was finely shown in his dismissal of General 
Dragomiroff, who ruthlessly put down the strike agitation 


in Kieff. The Tsar dismissed him with the words: “ I eannot 
keep him at Kieff. His hands are stained with human blood.” 


The recent contest in the French Senate is especially in- 
teresting, because it brought Premier Combes into direct col- 
lision with his predecessor, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, over the 
question of religious teaching in France. It will be remem- 
bered that, when M. Waldeck-Rousseau resigned, immediately 
after the general election had given him a substantial ma- 
jority and distinctly vindicated the policy of his ministry, 
we were somewhat at a loss to account for his retirement. It 
was then suggested that, having successfully passed the law 
against congregations, and thus vindicated the dogma of 
republican France, that “the clerical party is the eternal 
enemy,” M. Waldeck-Rousseau rather feared the odium which 
would undoubtedly attach itself to the carrying out of this 
law, especially”in his native Brittany, where the Church is 
held in special reverence, and party feeling runs high. We 
at that time reviewed a novel by “ Gyp,” which had this con- 
test as its motive, and which was laid close to M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s birthplace. “Gyp” made it clear that the aristo- 
cratic feeling was wholly on the side of the Church and the 
teaching orders, especially “the good sisters.” It is -fairly 
clear that M. Waldeck-Rousseau sees in himself an eligible 
successor to President Loubet, and was unwilling to impair 
his popularity, especially in his home province of Brittany; 
and for these reasons his retirement from the Premiership be- 
came intelligible. But it is evidently a case of King Log and 
King Stork; and Premier Combes is fired with a persecuting 
zeal, a bigotry of unbelief, which M. Waldeck-Rousseau evi- 
dently did not bargain for or foresee. He has suppressed 
the orders with considerable rigor, only to see them reappear 
in civilian guise, to continue the work of teaching. He now 
wishes to strike at them again, and proposes that the French ' 
government should have power to suppress any school by ad- 
ministrative order, as being contrary to the Constitution, ‘to 
law, or morals. It is further suggested that no one who has 
taken a vow of celibacy should be allowed to teach. 


Here is an interesting comment from the outside upon 
recent municipal occurrences in this city. A correspondent 
writes: “I am much interested to observe that no one seems 
to realize the real reason why reform doesn’t go in New York. 
There is a little milliner in Blankville who goes to New York 
once a year to do her shopping. She blows herself off to the 
theatre. An opera in Cleveland wouldn’t do her half the 
good. Ben writes me that he is going to take ten days off 
and go to New York to have his hair cut. What rich man 
who would do something rash ever thinks of blowing in his 
money at home? He always waits till he can go to New York, 
and while that town is the receptacle for the money spent in 
self-indulgence and vice by a large part of the American com- 
munity, there will always be too much profit in wrong-doing 
to permit of reform.” It is true, as this correspondent points 
out, that New York is the pleasure-ground of a vast number 
of people who do not live here, and that the problem of keep- 
ing order and promoting righteousness on Manhattan Island 
includes not only the regulation of the folk whose homes are 
here, or whose work is here, but of a great multitude of 
visitors; and it is true, too, that an important proportion of 
the visitors come here seeking pleasure and are not dis- 
posed to take it sadly. But still it is the voters, not the 
visitors, who determine the character of the town. We never 
heard of a reform administration that made the town so good 
e visitors stayed away. Cleaning the streets doesn’t 
visitors off. ‘Closing the gambling-houses would dis- 
ise some visitors, but not very many. The lawful gayeties 
of the town—the theatres and restaurants and the like—and 
the shops and streets are ample to attract visitors, and the 
lawful profits of entertaining them are ample, too. Of course 
the tribute from vice is worth collecting, and of course it is 
vastly greater because of the patronage that comes from out 
of town, but it is not great enough to demoralize the town 
and determine the quality of its government provided the 
voters are getting what they want. We don’t think the desire 
for a wickeder New York carried the late elections The 
milliner from Blankville finds it quite as reviving this fall 
as when Van Wyck was Mayor, nor need Ben be bored a 
minute while his hair is being cut, 
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Latest Aspects of the Panama Affair 


Since the last number of the WEEKLY went to press, the Repub- 
lic of Panama has been’ recognized by the United States as not 
only a de facto, but a de jure political entity. Such recognition 
was involved in the formal reception by President Roosevelt of Mr. 
P. Bunau-Varilla, envoy extraoidinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the new commonwealth. There seems to be no doubt that the 
course pursued by this country will be adopted at no distant date 
by the British, French, German, Italian, and other European gov- 
ernments. That their example wil! be ultimately followed by the 
Latin-American states may be taken for granted, although, for 
the moment, there seems to be among them some misconception as 
to the significance of the attitude assumed by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration toward the revolution at Panama. Among the questions 
mooted by them are some that deserve consideration. For in- 
stance: Did the uprising at Panama against the Bogota govern- 
ment represent a spontaneous and practically unanimous outburst 
of local public opinion? Secondly, did our government incite 
or connive at the uprising? Thirdly, is our recognition of the in- 
dependence of a seceded province of Colombia a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine’ Fourthly, did our Treaty of 1846 with New 
Granada bind us to assist any government that might happen to 
install itself by force at Bogota, in suppressing an isthmian re- 
volt against its authority? 

Those who are inclined to question the assertion that the feel- 
ing on the isthmus in favor of secession and independence is vir- 
tually unanimous, point out that the province or Department of 
Panama was represented in the Colombian Senate, which is said 
to have rejected the canal treaty by a unanimous vote. There 
must, then, it is argued, be some inhabitants of Panama who ob- 
jected to the treaty, since their representatives in the Colombian 
Senate opposed it. The deduction would be perfectly justified if 
there had been even a pretence of honest elections in Colombia 
during the last three years since the de facto government headed 
by Marroquin established itself by force at Bogota. As a matter 
of fact, the mode of election which has been adopted in Colombia 
during the last three years has been characterized by a simplicity 
even more striking than that which is exemplified in Spain. The 
Governor of Panama, who, it must be remembered, is an appointee 
of Marroquin’s, would be provided with a list of the persons who 
were to be returned from the isthmus to the Colombian Senate and 
House of Representatives, and also with a list of the persons who 
would be permitted to vote for those prospective lawgivers. Under 
the circumstances, the ostensible spokesmen of the Department of 
Panama at Bogota would represent nobody but the usurping Co- 
lombian Executive. As all the other Senators were chosen in the 
same way, the fact that they all voted against the canal treaty 
indicates that Marroquin must have secretly connived at the re- 
jection of the treaty which his personal agent, Dr. Herran, had 
negotiated. This is why the people of Bogota are now furious 
against the usurping President. They know very well that Marro- 
quin could have secured a ratification of the treaty had he really 
desired it. The supposition that any inhabitants of Panama, ex- 
cept appointees of the Colombian government, would favor a re- 
jection of the canal treaty is inadmissible on a priori grounds, and 
is contradicted by all the evidence forthcoming. There is, in fine, 
no reason to doubt that the Colombian officials who have been 
politely requested to leave the isthmus constituted the only per- 
sons in the Department of Panama who were disposed to defend 
the action of the Colombian Senate. 

The completion of the canal begun by the French company is a 
matter of such vital moment to the natives of the isthmus that 
the rejection of our offer to complete it gave ampler provocation 
for secession than has ever been afforded for like movements on 
the Western Hemisphere. The original Republic of Colombia, to 
the creation of which Bolivar contributed so much, had nothing 
like equivalent ground for its separation from Spain. The Cubans 
never had so much justification for their revolts against the 
Madrid government. As for our own Declaration of Independence, 
put forth in 1776, the grievances of which we complained were de- 
risory compared with the sweeping sacrifice of her local inter- 
ests. imposed upon Panama by the Colombian Senate. It should 
also be borne in mind that the ruin with which Panama was threat- 
ened by the rejection of the canal treaty was but the latest and 
deadliest injury in a long tale of wrong. Ever since the isthmus 
hecame a part of New Granada it has been plundered and victim- 
ized for the benefit of Bogota politicians. Over and over again 
have the inhabitants been driven to assert their independence. Of 
the income that used to be derived from customs duties and harbor 
dues, seldom was a dollar applied to the needs of the local govern- 
ment. The natives of Panama could not even secure from the cen- 
tral administration money enough to build a wagon road. Of 
the five thousand dollats which the Panama Railroad Company 
agreed to pay weekly for its franchise, thé Bogota politicians have 
always taken $4500 for themselves, and, when they felt good- 
natured, would allow the Department of Panama to reserve five 
hundred dollars for itself. Of the huge sums of money paid by 
the de Lesseps'Company as bonuses for the original canal franchise 


and for the extension thereof, the Department of Panama has never 
received a dollar. In like manner of the bonus of ten million 
dollars and of the annual subvention of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars offered by the United States, every penny would 
have gone to Bogota. All this, however, might have been en- 
dured, for the natives of the isthmus understand that the con- 
struction and operation of an interoceanic waterway would be of 
inestimable benefit to the territory through which it should run. 
When they saw themselves menaced, however, with the loss of even 
the indirect advantage that might accrue to them, they compre- 
hended: that the hour had come to choose between revolution and 
despair. Who can doubt that, with such alternatives before them, 
their decision was practically unanimous? 

As to the second inquiry, which has been posed by some Latin- 
Americans, whether, namely, our government incited or connived 
at the uprising in Panama, we are glad to be able to answer it 
squarely in the negative. We have not always been able to approve 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s proceedings—we hold, for instance, that he 
transcended his constitutional powers when he appointed the 
Anthracite Coal Commission—but we believe him to be incapable 
of resorting to an indirect and surreptitious method of attaining 
a given end. That is not his way of doing things. He has shown 
himself on all occasions frank, bold, and straightforward. He has 
always thrown his cards upon the table. His worst enemies have 
never accused him of dissimulation, much less of treachery. From 
the charge of complicity in the Panama revolution we should 
willingly have absolved him on a priori grounds, but he has him- 
self supplied conclusive proof of innocenee and ignorance, by per- 
mitting to be published certain passages which he had prepared for 
incorporation in his annual message before the inhabitants of the 
isthmus declared their independence. Whatever may be thought 
of the propriety or expediency of the intention therein expressed 
—we have elsewhere glanced at this purely academical question— 
it must be pronounced absolutely certain that the intention would 
never have been formed, much less reduced to writing, had Mr. 
Roosevelt even suspected that, before the opening of the regular 
session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, the canal problem would be 
solved by the natives of Panama themselves. It was not necessary 
for Mr. Roosevelt to publish those suppressed passages, which 
events have rendered superfluous. That he should have done so 
reflects credit upon his candor, however difficult we find it to rec- 
oncile with international law the conception therein expressed of 
his duty to his country and to civilization. The point to be borne 
clearly in mind is that reasonable and honorable men will acquit 
Mr. Roosevelt of being in any sense an accessory to the secession 
of the Department of Panama from Colombia, 

It is almost incredible that any intelligent Latin - Americans 
should be inclined to regard our recognition of the Republic of 
Panama as a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. What was it that 
President Monroe averred in 1823? He said that the United States 
could not view with indifference any attempt of European powers 
to extend their political system to the New World; to treat the 
Western Hemisphere as a field for future colonization; or in any 
way to control the destiny of those American communities which 
had declared their independence. President Monroe never asserted 
that the United States would assure to each Latin-American com- 
munity the possession of the territory which it then occupied, as 
against the claims and assaults of other Latin-American states. 
Had any such guarantee been given we should have found our- 
selves engaged in uninterrupted war for upwards of three-quarters 
of a century. As a matter of fact, since 1823 we have been im- 
passive spectators of countless revolutions in the region which 
now calls itself Argentina. We have seen the independent republic 
of Uruguay erected on a tract of land long disputed by Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres with force of arms. We have seen Paraguay 
attacked and dismembered by its neighbors. We have seen Bolivia 
made the theatre of almost continuous anarchy. We have seen 
Ecuador convulsed by a nearly ceaseless struggle between the 
Clerical and the Liberal parties. We have beheld without inter- 
position the mutilation of Peru by Chile, and the refusal of the 
latter power to execute treaty obligations with regard to the dis- 
tricis of Tacna and Arica. We have seen all forms of government 
succeed one another in Mexico, from the empires of Iturbide and 
Maximilian to federal and unified republics. We have seen the Cen- , 
tral-American Confederation split into its five component parts. 
We have seen, lastly, the original Republic of Colombia, founded 
by Bolivar, shorn, successively, of Venezuela and of Ecuador. In 
every one of these instances we have recognized the succeeding or 
seceding commonwealths as independent governments, and never 
before has such recognition been looked upon as inconsistent with 
fidelity to the Monroe Doctrine. To take an example nearer home: 
we recognized the Republic of Texas, after its secession from Mex- 
ico, and. subsequently, at its request, we admitted it to the Union. 
We have never been told that the Monroe Doctrine was ignored 
in either of those acts. The Monroe Doctrine is, of course, levelled 
exclusively at the interference of European powers with the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and has absolutely nothing to do with the inde- 
pendent movements in which Americans may see fit to engage. 

We come, lastly, to the inquiry whether the treaty into which 
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we entered in 1846 with New Granada bound us to assist any 
government that might happen to install itself by force at Bogota, 
in suppressing an isthmian revolt against its authority. What 
was the motive that prompted us to enter into that treaty? Our 
motive was twofold. First, to secure the maintenance of peace and 
order on the isthmian route, which, evidently, was about to be 
traversed by American citizens in large numbers on their way 
from the Atlantic States to California. Secondly, to prevent any 
Kuropean power—and especially Great Britain, which already oe- 
cupied the Belize, and was encroaching on the Mosquito coast— 
from acquiring ascendency also on the Isthmus of Panama. What 
was the motive of New Granada? That republic had but one, 
namely, the desire to gain our assistance in the defence of the isth- 
mus, which had become a tempting prize to European aggression. 
Such were the motives actuating the parties to the Treaty of 1846, 
and, had that instrument been rightly construed, we should always 
have recognized that the only duties imposed upon us were those 
of preserving peace and order and of protecting the isthmus against 
European aggression. We certainly did not suppose, at the time 
when the treaty was signed, that it bound us to uphold the au- 
thority of New Granada, for, in that event, we should have deemed 
ourselves obliged to prevent the transformation of that political 
entity into the Republic of Colombia. Im like manner we should 
have deemed ourselves constrained to put down the secession of 
the Department of Cartagena, the secession of the Dapartments of 
Panama and Veragua, and, at a later date, the secession of Panama 
and Antioquia. Neither we nor the Bogota government took such 
a view of our obligations on those occasions. 

There is, in a word no doubt that the province of Panama has 
as good a right legally, and a better right morally, to secede from 
Colombia than Venezuela and Ecuador had in the third decade of 
the last century, or than Texas had in the fourth decade to secede 
from Mexico. Moreover, the Treaty of 1846 simply binds us to 
maintain tranquillity and order on the isthmus, and to protect 
the political entity which happens there to be established against 
European assault. If we now do what we ought always to have 
done, when the State of Panama has revolted against Bogota op- 
pression, and prohibit Colombia from committing a breach of the 
peace on the isthmus, we are but subserving the primary, humane, 
and honorable purpose for which the Treaty of 1846 was framed, 


The Alleged New Sayings of Jesus 


Tue reported discovery by archeologists in Egypt of papyri con- 
taining sayings attributed to Jesus is, of course, extremely inter- 
esting, but is evidently of no great importance from a theological 
point of view. The dicta are all introduced with the words “ Jesus 
saith,” and, apparently, were all addressed to St. Thomas. With 
one exception, the significance of the newly discovered dicta does 
not differ materially from that of the sayings ascribed to the 
Saviour in the canonical gospels. The exception to which we refer 
is the answer said to have been returned the question as to 
when Christ’s kingdom should be realized, the reply being, “ When 
ve return to the state of innocence which existed before the fall.” 
The currency in Egypt of such a dictum, which virtually amounts 
to a prohibition of sexual relations between men and women, may 
help to explain the appearance of celibacy and anchoritism in that 
country at an early date. , No warrant for such a prohibition can 
be found in the canonicaY gospels, and the celibacy enjoined upon 
priests at a comparatively late date by the Church of Rome finds 
most of its support in what lawyers would describe as an obiter 
dictum uttered by St. Paul. The precise date to which the papyri 
that we are now considering belonged seems not to have been au- 
thoritatively determined, though the discoverers, Dr. Grenfell and 
Dr. Hunt, asgert that the writing on them cannot be referred to a 
date later than three hundred years after Christ, and probably 
belonged to a period earlier by some two hundred years. That 
is a matter for experts to determine. Meanwhile let us point out 
how little such discoveries can affect the authority of the four 
canonical gospels, and especially of the first three, which are usual- 
ly grouped together and described as the “ Synoptics.” 

It is, we presume, generally known that, so far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, a canon, or definite list of writings regarded as 
holy or inspired, was not formed until about 170 years from the 
coming of Christ. It is generally acknowledged that the earliest 
Church fathers did not use the books of the New Testament as 
sacred documents clothed with divine authority, but followed, for 
the most part, at least till the middle of the second century, 
apostolic traditions orally transmitted. In the second half of the 
second century, however, it is certain that there existed a canon 
of the New Testament consisting of two parts, called the “ Gos- 
pel” and the “ Apostle.” The first was complete and exclusive, 
containing the four evangels now accepted, and no others, The 
canon adopted by the Council of Laodicea, 363 A.p., contains our 
four gospels, and no other narratives of the sayings and doings of 
Jesus. The same thing may be said of the council held at Hippo 
(A.D. 393) and of the Council of Carthage (a.p, 397). Augustine 


was the animating spirit of both councils, and it is evident that 
they expressed his views on canonical questions. It is true that, 
notwithstanding the numerous endeavors made both in the East and 
in the West to settle the New Testament canon during the fourth 
and fifth centuries, it was not finally closed as regards some of the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, but was left to be practically deter- 
mined by usage. There seems to be no doubt, however, that, from 
A.D. 170 onward, the four gospefS translated in King James's 
version, and no other evangels, were accepted as canonical. For 
at least a century, however, after the death of Jesus, disciples who 
desired to learn about his life and teachings used such books as 
they had access to, often failing to distinguish between documents 
of genuine value and worthless forgeries, They were uncritical, 
and there was an enormous floating mass of unauthentic litera- 
ture, including recensions of the gospel altered by heretical sects 
to suit’ their own dogmas. ‘The earliest evidence on this point 
is given in the prologue to Luke’s Gospel, which speaks of many 
previous essays as towards a regularly digested evangelical history 
based on traditions handed down from eve-witnesses who had fol 
lowed the whole course of Christ's ministry. Such recitals of the 
doings or such collections of the sayings of Jesus would nat- 
urally seek to give themselves authority by borrowing the name of 
one of the apostles. There is nothing surprising, therefore. in 
the fact that a particular collection of logia, or sayings, should be 
attributed to St. Thomas. It was doubtless in the course of their 
contest with the heretics of the second century that orthodox 
Christians were aroused to the necessity of their forming a strict 
list of really authoritative writings. It is certain that heretics 
on their part made collections of Christian writings for them- 
selves. Thus Marcion in the middle of the second century selected 
for himself on dogmatical grounds a gospel which seems to have 
been founded on Luke. Ecclesiastical tradition recognizes the 
Apostle Matthew as the author of the First Gospel, but the tradi- 
tion is always combined with the statement that Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew, by which was meant, apparently, Aramaic, for the rea- 
son that Hebrew had long ceased to be a written language. From 
the time of Erasmus, however, the best Greek scholars have been 
convinced that the Greek evangel attributed by us to Matthew is 
not a translation. Either, then, the tradition of a directly apos- 
tolic Aramaic gospel is a mistake, or what Matthew really wrote 
in Aramaic was different from the Greek book which now bears 
his name. The latter inference seems to be supported by the state- 
ment of Papias that Matthew wrote the Logia (oracles or sayings) 
—an expression which would be more naturally applied to a com- 
pilation of the words of Christ than to a consecutive gospel nar- 
rative. 

The hypothesis that newly discovered sayings ascribed to Jesus 
on the alleged authority of St. Thomas or of some other apostle 
should be accepted as authentic will not bear serutiny when we 
call to mind that a multitude of such traditions were current in 
the latter half of the second century of our era, but that, among 
them all, only the four gospels now accepted withstood the crit- 
iciam of the fathers and of the councils of the Church. By the 
close of the second century A.p., the authorized gospel comprised 
the four evangels, now known to us, and no others. 

This is not to say that fragments of gospel narratives once cur- 
rent, but rejected by the judgment of the fathers, or that early 
translations of the canonical evangels into Svriae or Old Latin, or 
into the Memphitie or Thebaic dialects of Egyptian, or into the 
Ethiopic and Armenian languages, may not be useful from the 
view-point of critics, who desire to arrive at a correct text. To 
suppose, however, that any dicta contained in spurious gospels 
would now be permitted by scholars or theologians to supersede 
statements of the canonical evangelists would be absurd. Yet this 
is precisely the suggestion that is indirectly made by some of the 
daily newspapers which have chronicled the recent discovery in 


Egypt. 


The Korean Question: Russia and Japan 


THE real apple of discord between Russia and Japan in the Far 
East is Korea, While Japan has-certainly views and hopes touch- 
ing Manchuria, the Tokio government is, nevertheless, using the 
Manchurian question rather as the lever for its Korean policy than 
as a distinct and immediate goal. That Japan may have ulterior 
views for Manchuria, just as Russia may have ulterior views 
for Korea, is of course true, But that concerns the dim and 
distant future, and is not the cause of the present strain. 

To understand the position we must see what it is that Japan 
wants in Korea, and in what way Russia may be inclined to object 
to these desires. When we have got so far we shall be able to 
see daylight, and to foreeast with some probability the outcome of 
the present situation. The Korean question has a certain historic 
background, without some understanding of which the whole ques- 
tion is hopelessly obscure, We must, therefore, seek for the roots 
of the present in the past. 

Strictly speaking, Korea is a Chinese colony, planted among 
Mongolian aboriginies. But the planting of the colony is so re- 
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mote that it goes back before the foundation of Rome—even before 
the traditional date of the Trojan war. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
coloring remains clear and detinite to-day, though it is true that 
tle picture has once or twice been renovated by later Chinese con- 
quests. Korea inherited from China an alphabet, or, rather, the 
ideograph system still in use; the religion of ancestor-worship, and 
the arts and sciences, as known to the ancient Chinese. Ancestor- 
worship, which fixes the memory in the past, is the most conserv- 
ative of all forces, and inevitably tends to crystallization, to 
moral shrinkage, to narrowness, bigotry, and obscurantism. All 
these causes worked in Korea. Then Korea is in a sense more 
Chinese than China, because the Manchu conquest, which stirred 
China up so forcibly in the seventeenth century and gave it its 
present dynasty and ruling race, never touched Korea. The Man- 
chus made the Chinese alter their dress, and wear pigtails, in the 
Tartar fashion. The Koreans preserve the old Chinese fashions 
unchanged. 

Thus the Hermit Kingdom is, in a way, the museum of China. 
It is also the refuge of all Chinese abuses. Ten years ago its gov- 
ernment, an absolute monarchy supported by a privileged aristoc- 
racy, was the most backward, obgtinate, and obscurantist in the 
world. The * lower orders ~ were treated much as the Turks treat 
the Macedonians. The one function of government was extortion, 
through the farming out of taxable.areas, with the descending cas- 
cade of bribery which that implies, and the endless misery there- 
from inevitably flowing. 

The “ religion” of Korea was something like what we are grow- 
ing familiar with in this country—a methodized spiritualism, lined 
by fees. The magicians, astrologers, necromancers, palmists, mind- 
cu_Ard@did a business almost as good as that testified to by our own 
Su" day papers, and superstition was rampant. Korea was in ev- 
ery way benighted, miserable, weak, and corrupt. 

In 1867 Japan overthrew the Shogunate, liberated the Mikado 


‘from ages of practical bondage, ended the feudal system, and set 


her feet firmly on the path of constitutionalism and progress. The 
process of law was made uniform, taxation was based on representa- 
tion, and the “ career open to talent” was preached with convic- 
tion and zeal. This was the birth of “the new Japan.” And, just 
as the fathers of this country, fired with their new evangels, looked 
with pity on the degenerate Old World, and hoped to see the be- 
niglted monarchies of Europe enter the path of democracy, so, 
no sooner was her own house set in order, than Japan began to 
consider the pitiable plight of her neighbor on the Asian main- 
land. Something must be done, it was felt, to spread the light 
in darkest Korea. 

Japan began to strengthen her position in Korea just as the 
powers have recently done in Peking—by adding to her embassy 
guards. She gradually gathered the nucleus of a small army at 
Seoul, and at the same time her minister to the Korean court 
encouraged the Radical, or pro-Japanese, party, which opposed the 
court and all the abuses of the court. As a result of some of 
these abuses insurrections broke out in southern Korea some nine 
vears ago. The Korean soldiers sent to quell them refused to obey 
orders, as they strongly sympathized with the insurgents. Then 
Korea appealed for assistance to China, on the ground of a shadowy 
suzerainty. Japan at once resented this, as a victory for the pro- 
Chinese, or extreme Tory, party, and, as the Chinese troops were 
sent in spite of the protest, Japan replied by bringing a consid- 
erable number of troops to Chemul-pho, the port of Seoul. The 
Japanese were soon in practical occupation of the capital, and held 
the Korean king in a sort of bondage, constantly bringing pressure 
on him to sign constitutional reforms and various measures of 
modernity. The Chinese resisted, and the quarrel, soon leading 
to war, between China and Japan, thus came to a head. 

The Japanese were completely victorious, though the Chinese 
fought courageously and with much persistence in adversity, and 
the Japanese armies were presently in occupation of Korea, south- 
ern Manchuria, and Wei-hai-wei, on the Shantung peninsula, di- 
rectly south of Port Arthur., Japan proposed terms of peace which 
would have given her the whole of Manchuria, three hundred and 
sixty thousand square miles in area, the island of Formosa with 
the Peseadores group, and a large money indemnity. China was 
for compromising by the cession of southern Manchuria and For- 
mosa, and the payment of a smaller indemnity, when the powers 
intervened. Russia, Germany, and France acted together, while 
England strongly advised Japan to accept the decision of the pow- 
ers. This was that Japan should receive a cash payment in lieu 
of Manchuria: that she should have Formosa, and that the inde- 
pendence and full sovereignty of Korea should be recognized by all 
parties. After the treaty of Shimonoseki, the Japanese, although 
exerting themselves as strenuously as before. bégan to lose ground 
at Seoul. The queen, the strongest antagonist of the Japanese, was 
murdered, and the king fled for safety to the Russian Embassy, 
where he remained for over a year. The forces of conservatism 
began gradually to get the upper hand, and it was soon evident 
that Korea was not to become a modern country within a few 
months by the fiat of Japan. 

Neveitheless, the Japanese hold a position of great strength in 
Korea. They have flourishing settlements at -Seoul, Chemul-pho, 
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and Fusan. They have telegraphs from the Yalu River to Seoul, 
then to Fusan, and thence a cable to Nagasaki. They have con- 
cessions to mine gold, anthracite coal, iron, and other minerals. 
They have whaling rights in three provinces. All the fisheries are 
in their hands. They conduct a postal department, carry on twenty 
schools, and support twenty missionaries of the Buddhist faith. 
They have carried out large foreshore reclamations at Chemul-pho. 
Mok-pho, Kumsan-pho, and Masan-pho. They own most of the 
banks, have built a mint, and keep the account of the Korean 
treasury. ‘Twelve hundred steamer cargoes of Korean goods go 
annually to Japan, which sends more than half the total imports 
of Chemul-pho. They are thus gradually acquiring the whole 
country, and the contest with Russia arises from the latter’s ap- 
prehension that her own interests in Korea may thereby be preju- 
diced." But she is likely to give Japan practically a free hand in 
Korea in return for Japan’s acquiescence in the Russian occupation 
of Manchuria. 


Great Houses in New York 


A younG New York millionaire—a very rich millionaire—has in- 
terested his fellows who read the newspapers by hiring an apart- 
ment for his city home. Parson Rainsford and Dr. Parkhurst 
have been quoted as declaring that home life is not practicable in 
a flat, but it is, if the flat is a good one and big enough for the 
family that lives in it. A good apartment that fits its occupants 
is a pretty good place to live in in town. The question is whether 
it is not about as much of a residence as it is worth while to have 
in New York. They tell us, and reiterate it, that practically 
every one who lives in New York will be living in flats and 
apartments before long. We don’t believe that is so, but if it 
were so it would not be such a very bad prospect. There is not 
so much motive for keeping up in New York a bigger and more 
expensive domestic establishment than the comfort of one’s family 
requires as in some other cities. Great houses are useful here, as 
elsewhere, as places of storage. Rich men want a place to keep 
their collections in, and there are many splendid houses in our town 
that are filled with splendid objects of art. 

But Manhattan Island is not especially well adapted nowa- 
days to be a city of homes, and in that respect it is not improving. 
The whole island is “on the railroad.” It is noisy; it is restless; 
it is crowded. It is also brilliant and stimulating,—a good place 
to work in, a good place to visit, a good place to keep in touch 
with. But for people who do not work, and who have their choice 
as to where they shall live, it is not really a first-rate place to live 
in. And the people who can choose do not live here. They have 
houses or apartments here, where they can lodge comfortably when 
they are in town, but they do most of their real living somewhere 
else. Even “the season” does not hold them. “ The season” is 
pleasant for young people who like to dance, but to us who look at 
it from the outside it seems to lack motive and distinction. So- 
ciety in Washington is going to be more attractive and interesting 
than in New York, and we suspect that society is more inter- 
esting and better worth while in Boston and Philadelphia than 
here. There are too many other labors and amusements here 
besides society. There is, of course, no lack of agreeable people. 
The trouble is rather that there are so many that they split up into 
a great number of little groups, most of which are too small to 
have any organization. 

“It is a curious town, full of busy people who hurry along, and 
in one way or another are amply amused; but it is not a place 
where it pays to sacrifice much to maintain a big house. Many 
people seem to think so. There were over forty new houses for sale 
here last month at prices exceeding two hundred thousand dollars 
each, and most of them are probably still on the market, though 
in these times a two-hundred-thousand-dollar house makes a com- 
paratively modest establishment. The rich young man with a 
young wife, who seems to feel that a mere perch is all he needs in 
New York, can find ample support for his opinion. A perch—a 
comfortable one—in New York is about enough for any one whose 
work does not tie him to the town when his inclinations would take 
him elsewhere, though whether the perch shall be a flat or a 
real house with a cellar is a matter of taste. Most of the great 
New York houses stand empty three-fourths of the time, and it 
must take skilful management to prevent the task of opening and 
closing them, and looking after them when closed, from adding 


oppressively to the cares of their owners. Then the servant prob- 


lem comes in, and it is probably not an easy problem in a great 
house even for people who can bring to it all the help that .money 
ean hire. 

Mr. Carnegie has built a great house in New York; Mr. Schwab 
is building another; but those gentlemen when they devised those 
undertakings were comparatively new to the town, and were look- 
ing about for some agreeable means of spending money. How 
pleasurable and advantageous to them their new dwellings wil! 


‘prove to be is still to be determined. The natural use of a great 


house is for large entertainments, but the greatest ball given in 
recent years to “society” in New York was given in a hotel. 


the 


Drawn by The Kinneys 
gave Princeton the season’s championship of the “ big four.” 
SCUSON'S 


™ 
THE END OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON 
The victory of Princeton over Yule on November 14 
bridge did not affect’ the championship based on 


The result of the Harvard-Yale game at Cam- 
record, The Army and Navy game on November 28 will be the last of the season 
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Diversions of the 
The 


Hk amelioration of English fiction is not such a_ burn- 
ing question with us now as it was when we read more 
of it. At present we are primarily concerned with the 
reform of American fiction, but as a beam in one’s own 
eye is much more ditlicult to extract. than the mote which 
is in one’s brother’s eye, one paturally defers one’s case to his- 
We ean go to the oculist any time, but he may be very much worse 
if he does not go at once. There is the more reason for haste with 
him because he seems to be entering a field which we have sup- 
posed our, own, but which really has an open door where any alien 
power may come in and occupy the areas abandoned by us in our 
efforts to colonize the imaginary realms where our invention has 
of late carried the flag. His eyes cannot be in too perfect condi- 
tion for the location of his claim, and while he is about it, he 
had as well have his ears looked to. The strange lineaments, the 
novel accents, of the natives will naturally form a large part of 
the effect he is seeking, and with an imperfect sight and hearing 
he cannot catch them perfectly. If he is an Englishman he will 
have a congenital defect of these senses to overcome, because of the 
self-satisfaction® with which every Englishman is born, not so 
much as to his personality as his nationality. This thickens his 
hearing and clouds his sight in such measure that he sees and 
hears other people with difheulty, and though he sees and hears 
enough of them to perceive that they are not English, he does not 
see and hear enough of them to make out what they are like in 
their surprising difference from himself. 

All this and more the repatriated expatriate who has figured 
in these studies before as a Mysterious Stranger, said, and said 
so much into the air, as it were, that the Higher Journalist was 
obliged to ask him, “"‘What are you driving at?” 

“A number of things, and so I am making what you may fitly 
regard as a seattering shot,” the mysterious stranger replied. 
* But specifically I was thinking of Mr. Benson’s comparative 
success in his treatment of American conditions and characters in 
his new—or, if we count by weeks, his old—novel of ‘ The Relent- 
less City.” Most Englishmen, perhaps all Englishmen, who have 
dealt with us hitherto, have given us only their comparative fail- 
ure to think of, for the reasons which I have generalized. We 
have always formed a temptation for them, apparently, both be- 
cause of the family likeness which makes us seem easy, and be- 
cause of the favor which any caricature of us used to meet with 
from their public. It must have seemed to them that they had a 
right to our field of fiction, the right that Englishmen have to any- 
thing when they want it; and | rather wonder they have not oc- 
cupied it more in the. past. They would never have found many 
Americans in it to dispute them, for our native novelists much pre- 
fer No Man’s Land to their native country. But when the English 
have made a foray amongst us it has been to make captives of 
their bow and spear a selection of unfortunates whom we are not 
only unwilling, but honestly unable, to recognize as Americans.” 

* There is something in what you say,” the higher journalist 
admitted. 

* There ought to be.” the mysterious stranger returned, “ since 
I seem to be saying so mueh. If vou will run your mind back 
over the English novelists who have tried to do American persons 
and things in the past, perhaps you will conclude that there is 
everything in what I say. We will let the tourists go, but the 
novelists have endeavored to be fairer, with a result almost as dis- 
couraging. If you begin with Dickens you have an assortment of 
impossibles in which the traces of verisimilitude only heighten 
the grotesque want of reality. You may say that he always cari- 
catured his own countrymen, that he never caught the look of 
life, but this hardly answers. His countrymen knew where to 
look for the truth which caricature always bases itself on, but they 
had to take his caricature of us for the whole truth and nothing 
‘but the truth. Of course, it was not a thing to beat the breast for, 
even at the time, and now we know ourselves to be ridiculous too 
well to become more so by resenting ridicule. But the question 
is of Dickens’s success or failure in catching our likeness, and it 
was such a dreary failure* that it possibly may have warned 
Thackeray away from our ground, At dwny rate, he never attempted 
any but American dandics glimpsed at German watering-places, 
and American colonials, who were not vet Americans at all, but 
only in the way of being so. Charles Reade made some attempts 
at wandering Americans, but his Captain Fullaloves, and the 
like, had hardly the salt-sea savor of our Downeast skippers. 
When Trollope came to undertake the same difficult work, he was, 
in his way, as bad as Dickens, though he was not as broadly bad.” 

“1 think Mr. Hardy hasn’t tried us, has he?” the higher jour- 
nalist asked, in an interest he was just beginning to feel in the 
matter. 

“1 don’t remember that he has,” the mysterious stranger as- 
sented. “He is teo wise to leave his own for another people, 
though they were of the same speech, race, and religion, in their 
dissimilarity from the ancestral stock. Hardy shows -his great- 
ness not only in what he has done, but what he has not done.” 

“Oh! Oh!” the higher journalist protested. “Do you think 
that sort of thing will hold? Besides, aren’t you shooting rather 
wide of the mark? I think you began by praising Mr. Benson for 
his success with us, and here you fall a-cursing, by your applause 
of a novelist who has kept himself far from our field. Besides, 
What have you to say of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s successful Amer- 
ican girl, Lucy Foster?” 


* You mean in * Eleanor’ Well, she certainly gives one pause. 
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American Field 


Higher Journalist 
for English Fiction 


But isn’t she a proof of the skill with which some of our own 
novelists have studied a sort of American girl, rather than the 
English novelist’s divination? Mrs. Ward has never been here; 
she may have met her Lucy Foster on alien ground; but always in 
reading of her | was haunted by the feeling that I had met her 
before in American books, and that the author had corrected her. 
really admirable likeness—her extraordinary likeness—by the first- 


‘hand knowledge of people who had been in America, in New Eng- 


land. The study of her affected me like a portrait painted from a 
photograph.” 

“Isn't that rather nasty of you, if I may be so frank?” the 
higher journalist commented. 

* Perhaps it is, rather. Criticism is nasty.” 

“And what does it prove in Mr. Benson’s favor?” 

“ Merely that if he wished to do‘Americans he did well to come 
to America for them, and not trust quite to the stray examples, 
or the literary effigies of them in our own books. Of course, his 
Mrs. Palmer, as a type of the shrieking and screaming Amer- 
ican matron, is his main success, but her husband, the dry, kind- 
ly, clean, ruthless financier is not so bad either. He is very fair. 
Their daughter might have been born anywhere. But her pluto- 
cratic birthright affined her to the universal aristocrat, who no 
more differs from country to country than hotels do. That Long 
Island ‘home’ of the Palmers is mighty well done, too, with 
its instantaneous perfection, and its exquisite details of imper- 
sonal taste. The water-party there, the bobbing for pearls by 
the houseful of noble and opulent guests, is delightful, and not 
overdone, if what we read in our newspapers is true of the wild 
hospitalities of our upper classes .elsewhere. The whole book 
is pretty good, and more than pretty good—since you won't let 
me be nasty. Of course there are breaks in it, and in the Amer- 
ican pajance which is commonly so well caught, there is an awfully 
bad break, when the author lets one of his educated, or semi- 
educated, Americans say, ‘I want to know!’ I fancy he got that 
out of a book.” 

“ But what has all this to do with your opening proposition? 
Do you really believe that there is going to be an English in- 
vasion of the American field of fiction? Isn’t it enough for their 
nobility to come here and marry all our heiresses, without their 
novelists following, and gathering up the rich harvests of our 
civilization? Is the Great American Novel, after all, to be written 
by an Englishman?” 

“Who knows? And what is to hinder the inroads of the Eng- 
lish novelist? The rich harvests that you talk cf are rotting on 
the ground for want of native reapers, who have gone off glean- 
ing in the barren fields of historical romance, or who at best 
gather a few sheaves from our teeming acres, and leave the alien 
to drive the self-binding reaper over their vast extent. I like 
Mr. Benson’s measurable success for its own sake; if it could 
frighten our own novelists back to their native fields I should like 
it still better.” 

“ Ah,” the higher journalist sighed, “ those fine spirits will not 
be commanded, still less frightened.” 


Reality 
By Edith M. Thomas 


HUS spake the seer of seers: 
“The world of sight is nought, 
Reality inheres 
But in the dreamer’s thought. 


“Thy brave time-dream unfurled 
Returneth unto thee,— 

Thou soul of all the world, 
And no world else can be!” 


I shut my sage’s book, 
I looked upon the rose; 
The rose sent back a look— 


Its purports?—ah, who knows? 


It said, or seemed to say: 
“Not all of soul is thine; 

I only came to-day, 
But yet some share is mine. 


** How dares thy seer of seers 
Exclude me from the Scheme? 
The World-As-It-Appears 
May be a rose’s dream!” 


Quixote Wilhelm and Faithful Sancho Eddy 


In Which the Kaiser Forecasts to Eddy the Result of next Season’s Cup Races 


Drawn by Albert Levering 
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Wilheim. “ Vot’s diss, Eddy? You are playing dose Wilhelm. “ Oh, bodder! Now, Lipton boy. you go ouid! 
horse-trough iss der Atlantic Ocean, und dot Lipton’s boy I vill seddle diss ocean cup pizzness mineselluf. Now, you 


vill gif a cup fer der fastest boat dot sails ofer it? Vot a: you ratch me. 


do you know about sailing, yes?’ 


Eddy. *‘ Well, I like the Americans.” 


ddy. *“‘ But my friends, the Americans?” 
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Wilhelm. “ Neffer mind den® I like dem too. Firat vee Wilheim. “In a@ minute. Now. den, feel of dot cup; 
vill wash ouid dot Lipton sign, und den—” dot's made in Chermany. Und you see diss boat? Dot's 
Eddy. “ Yes. But the Americana—my friends?” + made—oh, vell, neffer mind rere.” 


Eddy.“ Aw—-er—in America?’ 
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Wilhelm. “ Now you ace me, mit my cup, und my boat, WilheIm. “TI vin! You lose, und | drink to your 
und my wind—” health!” 


Eddy. “ But do my friends the Americans lose?” 
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America 


in the 


Far East 


By Sydney Brooks 


_ Lonpon, November 10, 1903. 

AS America a Far Eastern policy? The question is one 

that threatens before long to become of such pressing 

significance that I scarcely need to apologize for raising 

it now. -If it concerns the United States primarily, it 

ix only of little less moment to England, to Russia, to 
Japan, and, indeed, to the whole world. It may perhaps sur- 
prise Americans that there should be any doubts on the subject. 
Did not the United States bear her share in the relief of the 
Peking legations? Has not Mr. Hay again and again asserted that 
his government stands for the open door? Is not the Man- 
churian question one of the great preoccupations of American diplo- 
macy’ Have there not been times within the last few years when 
Russia and the United States were obviously at diplomatic logger- 
heads, and at such times has Mr. Hay ever shrunk from pressing 
home with sharp insistence the American point of view? How, 
then. can there be any question that the United States must be 
reckoned an active, tangible factor in the Far Eastern crisis, or 
that her great and growing stake in the commercial development 
of China, and especially of Manchuria, has committed her to a 
fixed and definite policy? 

Well, | can only answer these questions by saying that doubts 
do exist, and that the United States is still, in European eyes, the 
one incalculable element in the situation. In England especially 
these doubts are almost embarrassing in their keenness, all the 
more so at this particular moment, as the problem around which 
they revolve is fast becoming of crucial and immediate importance. 
The tension between Russia and Japan is, of course, mainly re- 
sponsible for this. English opinion, official as well as lay, has 
all but reached the point of placing a conflict between Russia 
and Japan on the list of inevitabilities. Putting everything on 
the other side that can be put there—the financial unreadiness of 
Russia, the peaceable instincts of the Tsar, the prudence and level- 


headedness of the rulers of Japan—it still remains the general . 


belicf that those primal forces which statesmanship can neither 
vuide nor even greatly restrain are inexorably dragging Russia 
and Japan to the point of unescapable collision. That the Korean 
question must ultimately involve the two nations in war is now 
considered little short of axiomatic. The reasons for this belief 
are broad and pregnant. Like England, Japan is an island king- 
dom. destined to depend on other countries for the bulk of her 
food-supply: like England, it is her ambition to become a great 
manufacturing and industrial nation; like England, she needs 
a strong fleet to protect her coasts and commerce and—more so 
perhaps in the future than at present—opportunities : for ex- 
pansion. 

A mere glance at the map is enough to show what influence 
these considerations must exercise on the foreign policy of Japan. 
China and Korea are the natural, the obvious markets for her 
goods. They can not only buy what she has to sell, but they 
are able to produce precisely what she needs in the way of food 
and raw material. She is, therefore, committed by the simple neces- 
sities of her position (1) to the maintenance of the open door 
in China, and (2) to the independence of Korea. The latter, apart 
from all sentiment, is vital to her very existence. A hostile power 
in possession of the Korean peninsula would have an invaluable 
jumping-off ground from which to spring at Japan’s throat. Rus- 
sia in Korea could starve or strangle Japan or do both at will. 
It is on this consideration that Japan’s Korean policy finally rests. 
She is linked to the country, of course, by many other ties. It 
was through Korea that civilization, Buddhism, and the arts first 
came to Japan. The history of the two nations has always been 
closely intertwined. At least twice the Japanese overran the coun- 
try. and for some ¢enturies Korea paid tribute to the Mikado. 
And besides this. there are to-day the more material ties of com- 
merce and immigration. Japan already draws largely upon Korea 
for her rice and beans. Korea too is important, and in the future 
will be more so, as a field for emigration. Repulsed from America, 
Canada, Australia. and Hawaii, Japanese emigrants are more and 
more being encouraged by the government to settle in’ Fokien, 
Formosa, and especially in Korea. Already there are flourishing 
Japanese settlements at Seoul, Chemulpo, and Fusan; they own the 
chief railway and mining concessions: they run the post and _ tele- 
vraph offices: nine-tenths of the shipping and over half the banks 
are in their hands. , 

But above and bevond this heavy commercial and political stake, 
it is. | repeat. the strategic aspect of Korea that most concerns 
Japan. A foreign power established on the peninsula would be 
a permanent menace to her security. It was to assert her atti- 
tude on the subject of the Hermit Kingdom that Japan brought 
on the war with China, and whenever the question comes up again 
she must and will risk all to maintain her position. On that 
point the nation has but one resolve—iKorea must either be inde- 
pendent or Japanese. Russia for her part finds the peninsula a 
most inconvenient wedge driven in between Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur. To go from one to the other Russian men-of-war must 
pass through the Korean strait, where the Japanese island of 
Tsusima threatens them “like a second Gibraltar.” Without the 
conmand of either shore of the strait, Russia cannot feel herself 
strategically. secure. Sooner or later she will be irresistibly 
tempted into rounding off her possessions and securing the essen- 
tial connecting link by the absorption of Korea. To Japan that 
spells extinction; to Russia it is but one step onward in her jm- 
perial march, 

The deduction from all this that war between Russia and Japan 


is as inevitable as the Franco-Prussian war, as the Boer war, as 


the Spanish-American war, is a deduction that the present and 
recent tension in the Far East has enormously emphasized. Again, 
this matter was discussed not once, but often, by the American 
members of the Alaska tribunal, and some of the leading soldiers 
and statesmen in Great Britain. [| am betraying no confidences 
when I assert that the vigor of the American members’ utterances 
on the subject and the boldness of their declarations that the 
United States meant at all costs to protect her treaty rights in 
Manchuria, created something like a sensation. Once more, it has 
just become known that an agreement exists between Germany 
and Russia by which, in the event of a Russo-Japanese war and 
in return for another slice of China and for some commercial 
concessions, the former power is pledged to assist the latter to the 
utmost limits that are compatible with a formal show of neutral- 
ity. There is, I say, every reason to believe that this momentous 
agreement is actually in existence, and | do not think that either 
Lord Lansdowne or Mr. Hay would deny it except, of course, 
“ officially.” I have, at any rate, no hesitation in saying that 
both statesmen are regulating their policies in accordance with 
its terms. 

These, then, are the circumstances which have brought the Far 
Eastern question into prominence once more, and led Englishmen 
to canvass the subject of American policy. It is understood per- 
fectly well over here that the defeat of Japan would leave Russia 
the autocrat of Manchuria and in a position to kill American trade 
in that region at a stroke. But what is not understood, what 
remains simply a subject for speculative guesswork, is this: How 
far is the United States prepared to go in safeguarding her com- 
merce and her commercial rights in the Far East? To that 
question Englishmen can return no certain answer. Can Ameri- 
cans? Do Americans themselves know their own minds in the 
matter? It all comes in the end to this: Is there any conceivable 
development in the Far East, not affecting American lives or 
property, that would tempt the United States to draw the sword? 
The English profess to see_a good deal of significance in the ap- 
pointment of * Bob” Evans to the command of the Pacific squadron. 
They take it as a sign that any “ accidental” chance for American 
intervention would not be neglected. But leaving accidents out 
of account, Englishmen want to know whether America has any 
broad and settled policy. Diplomacy to be successful must rest 
ultimately on the implication of force. Does Mr. Hay’s rest on 
force or is despatch-writing the beginning and the end of it? 
Would America back him up in resisting, if need be by war, a 
Russian invasion of American rights? Or is it the fact that 
Mr. Hay in his heart of hearts feels a sort of final impotence, 
knows that public opinion will support him only so long as he 
spills ink, but no blood, and is therefore all the time conscious 
that his “ protests” and “demands” are founded really on bluff? 
And if the bluff were once called. if Russia were suddenly to an- 
nounce that she would “see”? America, what would be Mr. Hav’s 
next move? Could he do anything but throw the cards on the table 
and escape with more or less indignity from a position essentially 
that of the French ai Fashoda? These are the sort of questions 
which Englishmen are asking with growing insistence, but without 
getting any very satisfactory reply. If any reply is possible, it 
would clear away a good many mists and Uncertainties were some 
American journal of repute “ inspired” to frame and publish it. 


Plainsman’s Song 
By Philip Verrill Mighels 


H give me a clutch in my hand of as much 
Of the mane of a horse as a hold, 
And let his desire to be gone be afire, 
And let him be snorting and bold! 
And then with a swing, on his back let me fling 
My leg that is naked as steel, 
And let us away, to the end of the day, 
To quiet the tempest I feel! 


And keen as the wind, with the cities behind, 
And prairie before, like a sea, . 
: With billows of grass, that lash as we pass,— 
Make way for my stallion and me! 
. And up with his nose, till his nostril aglows, 
And out with his tail and his mane, 
And up with my breast till the breath of the West 
Is smiting me—knight of the plain! 


Ah, give me a gleam of your eyes, love, adream 
With the kiss of the sun and the dew, 

And mountain nor swale, nor scorch nor the hail 
Shall halt me from spurring to you! 

For wild as a flood—melted snow for its blood— 
By crag, gorge or torrent or shogl, 

I'll ride on my steed and lay, tho? it bleed, 
My heart at your feet—and my soul! 


1898 


A recent Portrait of the Author of “The Martyrdom of 4 
an Empress,” and “A Keystone of Empire,” 
which was published last Week 
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By Edmond Rostand 


Member of the French Academy 


[The following verses were written by M. Rostand, the Academician and playwright, on the oceasion of a performance given re- 
cently in Paris in aid of the Actors’ Home. This home—the “ Maison des Comédiens”’—is for actors who have grown old in their 
profession, and is situated at Couilly, near Paris. It will be opened during the coming year. The verses are dedicated to M. 


Coquelin, who, as President of the French Society of Actors, was largely instrumental in making the Maison des Comédiens possible | 


UEL est ce grand verger ott le Cid se proméne Quel est ce beau verger que protége un Moliére, 
Et se chauffe au soleil en chevrdfant des vers? Tout pensif de sentir l'amour profond du sol 
Ou, moins impatient de la sottise humaine | Envelopper son marbre avec les bras du lierre, 
Depuis qu'il voit blanchir le front de Céliméne, Tout souriant de voir Elmire et dona Sol 
Alceste & son habit met des feuillages verts?... Causer sous les berceaux de facon familiére?: 
Quel est ce grand verger ott le Cid se proméne? Quel est ce beau verger que protége un Moliére? 
Ses lointains sont dorés de gloire qui s’envole, Ah! la treille au mouvant feston 
Les passants sont rasés comme de vieux marquis. N’est plus un décor adventice! 
Quel est ce parc, Théatre, ot ta grande Ame folle Le paté n’est plus en carton 
—Ta grande 4me qui fait semblant d’étre frivole! ...— Qu'il faut que Gringoire engloutisse! 
Se méle au souffle frais d’un paysage exquis... Le malheur signe un armistice; 
Sous un ciel tout doré de gloire qui s’envole? Léandre devient chatelain: 


7 Scapin dort; Buridan ratisse. 
Des vieilles qui n’ont l’air que d’étre un peu grimées 
Cueillent la fleur ou luit l’insecte smaragdin. 


C'est le verger de Coquelin. 


Plus de sombre avenir! de chambres enfumées! . Le traitre caresse un mouton: 
Et, de tous les cétés, c’est le cété Jardin! L’amoureux humant un calice 
Et l’on voit doucement marcher, sous les ramées, . N’a plus sa voix de mirliton. . 
Des vieilles qui n’ont l’air que d’étre un peu grimées. Mais garde encor l’ceil en coulisse! 


L’Etoile voit ave¢ délice 


Un vieux chale est drapé d’un geste de princesse; Cotte tina crépusculin te. 

La main de Hernani boutonne un vieux carrick; Luire ‘au miraie aes cade See 

On se jette des noms & la téte, sans cesse... C'est le verger de Coquelin. 

L’un entendit Rachel et l'autre Frédérick! 

Et les arbres du bois devenant un public, Don César porte un bon veston,; 

Un vieux chale est drapé d’un geste de princesse! — Harpagon, guéri de son vice, 
Redemande du miroton; 

La tristesse s’en va comme un rideau qu'on leéve. Agnes réve, un peu moins novice: 

Ah! ne vous doit-on pas verser du réve un peu, Perdican péche I’écrevisse:; 

Vous qui faites, longtemps, les échansons du réve, Quand Argan fait drelin, drelin, 

Et, charmeurs de nos soirs, quand votre soir s’achéve, Vite on 

Ne doit-on pas, pour vous, mettre la rampe au bleu?... . C’est le verger de Coquelin. 

La tristesse s’en va comme un rideau qu’on léve! 

Quel est ce grand jardin plein de songe bleuatre ENVOI 

Et de comédiens, comme un pare de Watteau? 

Ou Mascarille errant, sans masque et sans couteau, Princes, princesses, l'on vous tisse 

Croit remettre un instant.sa cape de théatre, Des soirs d'or clair et. de fin lin, 

Lorsque l’ombre des pins vient rayer son manteau?... Et le soleil n'est pas factice! 

Quel est ce beau verger plein de songe bleuatre? C’est le verger de Coquelin. 
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The Strangle-hold of Labor 


This is the first of a series of four articles on the tremendous power of labor as it affects the home, the actual 
cost of living—rent, the price of food, clothes, transportation, every-day necessities. These four articles empha- 
size most vitally the personal phase of a situation which seriously threatens not only business prosperity, 
but individual liberty. One article a week will appear in the forthcoming issues of “ Harper’s Weekly” 


I. The Rent Rack.—By John Keith 


HE individual rent-payer whose pockets are affected by 

the price of food, the cost of an apartment, and of the 

every-day necessities of living—is beginning to pay the 

tribute of labor. In the matter of rent alone a_ conser- 

vative estimate places the advance at ten per cent. over 
last vear. A large dealer in the rental of houses and apartments 
in New York said to me: 

“The rents in living-apartments have generally advanced. The 
demand has greatly increased with the growth of the city, but the 
supply has not kept pace. The labor troubles have not only de- 
laved buildings in course of construction, but have prevented many 
buildings from being started. Some of the large loan associations 
have refused to lend money at all for building operations, The 


prolonged strikes and the unsettled labor situation have rendered | 


the building industry so uncertain that they dare not risk their 
money.” 

The opening of new districts for New York’s growing popula- 
tion, the building of new homes, so far from proceeding at an in- 
creased pace is hardly proceeding at all. Throughout New York 
unimproved lots yawn in erowded districts; little two-story hovels 
squat oon corners belonging by right to sky-serapers; in the out- 
lying districts whole tracts lie uninhabited. As late as November 
l4. Mr. Charles T. Barney, at the head of a syndicate holding 
Washington Heights properties valued at millions of dollars, with- 
drew these vacant lots absolutely from the market.. These proper- 
ties would be especially fed by the subway which will. soon be 
opened, and buildings should now be under way upon them to be 
ready for rental next fall. Yet even the vacant lots are now re- 
tired from the market because the general situation, of which the 
labor troubles are chiefly to blame, has turned these investments 
into a gamble and a “running of the gauntlet” for builders. 

This means a further increase of rents in the apartment-houses 
now open. And what is here said of apartments applies equally 
to private dwellings and hotels. The burden of paying for a roof, 
a few rooms, and a little floor space in New York had almost 
reached the unendurable last vear. This season rents have ad- 
vanced. In one instance, an up-town apartment in New York, of 
seven rooms and bath, rented for $75 a month last year. The 
rooms were small and all were very dark except the front and 
back: at high noon one could not see without gas in the dining- 
room or kitchen, or in two of the bedrooms. This vear the price 
of that apartment has been raised from $75 a month, or $900 a 
vear, to $1000 a year. In the same building larger outside apart- 
ments that rented for $1200, rent for $1300 this vear. All over 
New York the advance has been similar. In consequence of the 
small area of New York proper, the separate dwelling-houses are 
increasingly less numerous in proportion to the apartment-strue- 
tures. and of the dwelling-houses a high percentage are used as 
boarding-houses, and packed full at high prices. 

This great demand for homes and apartments with a relatively 
inadequate supply is, of course, one reason why New-Yorkers are 
confronted with increased rents at a time of general financial de- 
pression. But behind both the increased rents and the financial 
depression is the ill-advised ambition of labor. A prominent stu- 
dent of the situation wrote the other day: “In dealing with the 
present condition of affairs, one is dealing with a rather abnormal 


“rent situation. Rentals of living-apartments are still higher than 


hey ought to be—that is to say, higher than they would have been 
it dabor troubles had not greatly restricted the usual and needed 
output of apartment-houses and tenements.” 

A writer in close touch with the financial side of the building 
situation says: “ The most discouraging aspect of the situation is 
still the loan market. And when we have said that the outlook 
in this respect is unfavorable, we have said that the general situa- 


Aion is far from promising. Unless builders succeed in negotiating 


permanent loans for the numerous operations now nearing com- 
pletion serious embarrassment is likely to follow. At present they 
are being carried by the operators. but naturally this cannot go on 
indefinitely. New contracts, under present conditions, are, of course, 
out of the question. With the economic outlook never better for 
middle-class housing, its purveyors find themselves absolutely in- 
capable of seizing their opportunities. The progress of the whole 
city is checked, as it were. by the impossibility of obtaining the 
wherewithal to do the work.” 

One of the leading authorities upon this subject said to me the 
other day: “ It is due to the labor situation, the cost and expensive 
delays of strikes, that the building business has been as a rule 
at losing business in recent vears. Now buildings are rated com- 
monly as only twe-per-cent. investments. The rich owner,” he 
continued, “is a shining mark for the various unions and com- 
binations of unions. He gets * struck,” browbeaten, delayed. and 
cheated till he can barely realize two per cent. on his capital and 
his risk even when he raises rents as high as they are now. 

* The speculative builder has almost no chance at all. We eall 
his method * running the gauntlet,” and it is well named. It takes 
about thirty different trades to complete a large building. All 


these are strongly organized, of course, like the stone-cutters, the 
structural iron-workers, the gas-fitters, the gas-fitters’ helpers, the 
bricklayers, the carpenters, the plasterers, and the rest. All of these 
trade-unions have their clubs out for the builder. Some of them 
are sure to land on him, and unless he’s a good dodger, they may all 
get him at once. Then he’s bankrupt. If he slides through one deal 
safely, he may clear up a good sum— make a killing,’ as we say, 
but he is almost sure to ‘go broke’ on the next. It’s a proverb in 
the building business. 

“ Then there are all the other risks in building, the conspiracies 
und combinations, the jealousies and secret plots. These all tend 
to make building investments uncertain and unnaturally expen- 
sive. This raises the cost of the buildings that do go up, and pre- 
vents the erection of buildings in sufficient numbers and speed to 
keep pace with the demand. For two reasons, then, rents are 
raised as high as possible. The high-waged trades have brought 
things to this pass by their conspiracies. They have stirred up 
jealousies among the lower-priced trades, and some of these in- 
ternal fights have lifted the lid off the hell that is boiling around 
us.” 

What, then, is the exact state of the building industry which 
wrings a usurious rent from all New-Yorkers and threatens yet a 
higher exaction ? 

In the first place, two schools of builders have recently been 
warring together over the heads of all this war of laboring men. 
These schools are the old and the new. They may be differentiated 
as the Sub-Contractor Method and the Department-Store Method. 

By the old custom, the owner let the job to a builder or con- 
tractor, who sublet everything here and there to the bosses or sub- 
contractors of the twenty or thirty trades needed for a large steel 
structure. The building of the big department store at Eighteenth 
Street and Sixth Avenue is a case in point. Trade after trade 
quarrelled on one pretext or another with the builder, made de- 
mands that were not merely exorbitant, but impossible to grant. 
and then went out on strike. The contractor had been con- 
gratulated on his splendid luck in winning so large a contract. 
The result of his struggle with the labor-unions and the reward of 
his energy were bankruptcy. 

It is not easy to learn figures in matters of this sort, but the enor- 
mous cost of a strike to the builder may be roughly estimated. 
Above Fiftieth Street it is customary to erect a building which 
costs about the same as the ground itself. Thus if a man bought a 
strip of land above Fiftieth Street for $500,000, he would probably 
put a $500,000 building on it. The interest on building loans is 
usually estimated at six per cent., owing to waste and risks. If. 
then, a strike caused a year’s delay in completing this building. 
which with its land cost $1,000,000, the interest on the mortgage 
loan for one year would be $60,000, and all this while there would 
be no rental coming in. . 

Take a more definite instance: the new building of the Stock 
Exchange was begun in 1900, and the builder, Charles T. Wills, was 
under contract to finish it by May 1. 1902. Various delays, es- 
pecially strikes, hampered the work till the Ist of May, 1902, had 
passed. The Ist of May, 1903, had also nearly gone before the 
building could be opened to house the members. It is-not actually 
finished even yet, and the seaffoldings still show where the pediment 
is not yet completed. Mr. Wills had incidentally to pay the rental 
of the old Stock Exchange building for the year 1902-1903 
when the members could not move‘as they planned. Since ground 
and building cost about $4,000,000, there was a further loss of 
some $200,000 in interest. 

When the Ansonia apartment-house was building, the owner, 
\W. E. D. Stokes, was the target for every imaginable strike. The 
Ansonia was taken as a sort of laboratory. of industrial experiment. 
A disagreement anywhere in town between workmen and employers 
or between the different trades was usually fought out by calling 
a strike at the Ansonia. The building was delayed over a year. Re- 
quiring two years to build, the loss was estimated at not far from 
half a million dollars in rental alone, to say nothing of the interest 
on the money tied up. 

‘ Mr. Stokes acted as his own contractor in the vain hope of avoid- 
ing labor disputes, and he managed to avoid difficulties on the 
vital questions of wages and hours. His difficulties were chiefly 
the family squabbles of rival labor-unions. They can play dog-in- 
the-manger and keep each other on the edge of starvation. They 
do one another as much harm as they do ‘capital, and the hard- 
ship is the greater, as the laboring man’s wage is at best not far 
this side of nothing at all. 

A typical instance of “ professional jealousy,” or rather of trade 
jealousy,:-was shown here. The building-trade unions were at that 
time about evenly divided under the control of two bodies, the 
suilding Trades Council and the Board of Delegates. Each of the 
factions contained a union disputing the matter of metal lathing. 
Mr. Stokes was forced to make some choice; he favored the walk- 
ing delegates. Immediately the Council called out all the other 
trades in its province. Mr. Stokes then gave the contract to the 
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rival union. Immediately all the trades in the Board struck. Now 
no one was at work and neither faction would listen to a settle- 
ment till Mr. Frank Croker, secretary of the Roebling Company, 
was called in as umpire, and at last work began again. The result 
of these unjustifiable methods of preventing industry was that 
the Ansonia required, as [| have said, over two years to build. 
Thousands of workmen spent months of idleness without pay, and 
hundreds of unfinished buildings rusted untouched because the 
Plumbers’ Union fought the Steam-fitters’ Union on the question 
of which trade should have the honor of screwing the thermostats 
on the registers of steam-heating appliances. The trick is done in 
half an hour at most by any one with a little knack, yet for months 
almost every large building in New York was tied up, ineluding 
the buildings of Columbia University, whose president was 
finally accepted as umpire, and decided in favor of the plumbers. 

The Encaustic Tile Layers’ Union and the Marble and Enamel 
Mosaic Tile Layers quarrelled over the privilege of laying a certain 
ceramic tile. Strike after strike failed to settle the matter. Even 
when the Board of Delegates gave the latter union the award, the 
former would not yield till it had been suspended and fined. 

The question of running electric wires through gas - fixtures 
shook the labor world, as did the matter of punching holes through 
plaster for electric wires, and the Electric Workers’ Union brought 


strike after strike 
against the unlucky 
employers of the Gas 
and Electrical Fixers’ 
Union till it Wome 
victory through  arbi- 
tration, and _inciden- 


tally ruined the entire 
existence of the rival 
union, whose members 
after disbandment 
were pardoned and re- 
ceived into sue- 
cessful union. 

Who is to convince 
such unions how suici- 
dal their policy is, how 
hostile to the true 
prosperity of labor, 
how much more expen- 
sive than a great and 
bloody war to the in- 
dustries of the nation, 
and, most of all, how 
much harder they make 
the rent problem and 


the problem of their 
own employment? 

The Portable Hoist- 
ing Engineers’ Union 
had an annual strike- 
duel over the exclusive 
right to hoist brick 
mortar, girders, and 


such other material as 
the United Derrickmen 
had not already mo- 
nopolized. The Elee- 
trical Workers’ Union = ' 
took away from the 
Elevator Constructors’ 
Union the privilege of 
stringing wires for elec- 


that in the steam-fitters’ trade there are two unions, the steam- 
fitters who get $4 50 a day—when they get it; and the steam- 
fiers’ helpers who get $2 65 a day—and get it. The latter have 
the"stronger union and the higher intluence. 

Besides the improvidence caused by the fanatic struggle for an 
unnatural increase. in wages, there is the corruption to be con- 
sidered. Sam Parks gave up his fight to escape the penitentiary on 
one indictment that he might escape trial on numerous other in- 
dictments, Others of his type have gone to Sing Sing, or soon 
will go there. In his valed®ory Sam Parks warned his fellow 
laborers to cease the crookedriess of their relations with employers. 
He said: 

“ It’s only taken a little more than seven years to get me here. 
1 am the victim of a custom that is older than lL am. I want the 
boys to know that the salvation of the unions lies in stopping 
the practice of having money transactions with employers. The) 
must give up fines, Waiting time, back pay for strikes, and every- 
thing like that. -That’s the lodphole where * grafting creeps in.” 
He branded the employers in the building trades as “ the crookedest 
set of men in the world.” 

But when laboring men refuse to work and refuse to listen, is it 
not foolishly Utopian to expeet builders to go into bankruptcy 
and go out of business rather than slip a little dirty coin into the 
upturned palm of a 
delegate ? 

Henry J. Willis was 
a cornice-maker, living 
at 131 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn. He was only 
twenty-five vears old. 
He had married and his 
wife had borne hint two 
children. They had 
lived frugally and saved 
a little money. In 
August his wife bore 
him a third child. That 
very day a strike was 
called by union. 
On only a few occasions 
since had he been able 
to earn anything at his 
trade, for his union had 
forbidden work for any 
of the firms in the Em- 
plovers Association. 
Neither the employers 
nor the walking dele- 
gates would yield, and 


the poor laborer was 
ground between the 
upper and the nether 
millstone. His savings 
oozed away and no 
earnings took their 
place. 

Friday, November 13. 
he went into the 


kitchen where his wife 
was at work, and told 
her he was going to 
give up waiting for the 
end of the labor war. 
He produced a bottle of 
carbolie acid and tried 
to swallow it: she 
struggled and prevented 


trical elevators, after —_ 

a long series of strikes F him, but he broke away 
and the suspension of and ran into the next 
the latter for a time The real Vietim room, where he gulped 
from the Board of down enough to kill 
Delegates. him. It would have 


Now, if all this chaos of guerilla warfare meant that the labor- 
ing men were rising in the scale of comfort and well-being, there 
would be some consolation. But the increase of the scale of wages 
has not always meant an increase in the total earnings. It would 
seem to make little difference to a man whether he had $2 50 or 
%6 a day, if the year’s income were the same in both cases. Yet 
this is frequently true. 

Owing to the number of strikes, the heavy contributions to his 


union, and the fact that employers avoid hiring the high-priced 
trades as much as possible, the workman who has reached the 


handsome payment of $6 a day will probably not earn more than 
$800 a year. 

There is at least one landlord in New York who does not want 
to let his houses-to high-waged people. He says: 

“I'd rather have tenants earning only from $12 to $16 a week. 
They get steady jobs and are pretty sure pay. They know what is 
hefore them. But when the high-priced mechanic is working, his 
wife buys plush photograph-albums, and crayon portraits, and fine 
clothes. Then, in a few weeks, a strike is called; the $6 a day 
stops; and when I send round for my rent, there is nothing to 
pay it with. The workmen dream of a ‘ Porterhouse-steak Para- 
dise.’ I can-tell you that the laborer has.a far better chance for 
porterhouse steak when the average wage is $3 a day, than when 
he is getting $6 a day this month and nothing at all next month. 
The high wage increases the price of everything, raises rents and 
the cost of living; and, besides, by its irregularity causes improvi- 
dence and shiftlessness.”’ 

As a proof of the solidity of the smaller wage, it may be stated 


been hard to convince either Henry J. Willis or his wife that the 
attitude of his labor union had done much toward “ the ameliora- 
tion of the workman’s lot.” 

In many other cities conditions are similar to those in New 
York. At Pittsburg the labor war on November 14 threw 
some 10,000 men out of employment, and held up contracts esti- 
mated at $4,000,000. In New York the sum tied up has been 
reckoned at $70,000,000, and every street has its gaunt building- 
skeletons, as deserted and as melancholy as stranded ships. On 
one tall structure a sunflower took root and flourished in the dust 
and soil of the neglected girders. In Chicago the building situa- 
tion has been so miserable for so many years, that the housing 
arrangements of modern requirements in no sense approach the 
city’s needs. 

It was the state of inanition in the New York building world 
that gave rise to the new school of builders, They arrived*’on the 
scene in the shape of the large construction company which sublets 
practically no contracts (except to the marble-workers, who have 
always stayed out), and does all its work by its own foremen and 
its own especial staff of laborers, hired not for one job, but by the 
year. This was called “ departmentalizing ” the building industry. 
The expense saved by eliminating middlemen, while very great, was 
a minor factor compared with the fact that it was possible to finish 
a building on contract time. In fact; the speed with which these 
steel mushrooms with their veneer of stone sprung to the heights 
is nothing short of marvellous. Instances are familiar, but one 
will serve a double purpose. 

The George A. Fuller Company was one of the first of the con- 
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~truction companies. It managed, during the pestilence of strikes 
that marked the heyday of Sam Parks, to keep clear of enforced 
idleness by various means, which have doubtless been much mis- 
represented. The Fuller Company are constructors of the huge 
new building which is to occupy the old Macy site at Fourteenth 
Street. It was begun May 1 and was promised in time for the 
Christmas shopping! And it could have been done had not all its 
contracts been “ struck ~~ on November 12. 

On November 18 the following statement was issued from the 
offices of the company: 

“ The United States Realty Company is not going to do away 
with its operating department, but on account of the extraordinary 
labor troubles of this summer we have reduced our working force 
to 2 minimum. We have discharged all the estimators, except the 
chief estimator. We will finish up our present contracts, but may 
not undertake any new ones until business is more stable in the 
building trades. 

* Other contracting firms are reducing their working forces. Capi- 
talists are not willing to invest, owing to the depressed state of 
the building trade through the labor troubles.” 

This statement with the conditions prompting it is one of the 
most important comments on the financial side of the present situa- 
tion which has yet come to public notice. When building con- 
tractors are forced to curtail business, it means not only loss of 
employment and hardship to the laborer, but, more than that, an 
added tribute from the individual rent-payer. 

In the war between the old school with its commissioned sub- 
contractors and the new school with its salaried staff, the walking 
delegate found his opportunity. The sub-contractor hired the walk- 
ing delegate to assail the construction companies with strikes and 
hoyeotts of every description in order to prevent the completion of 
contracts and drive them out of business, 

Thus the cut-stone contractors and the Stone Cutters’ Union 
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made a solemn compact by which they united their forces. The 
masters agreed to pay one per cent. of all business into the union. 
All bids were to be referred to a central committee. This com- 
mittee threw out such bids as were too high or too low to be 
practicable, struck an average of the remainder, and, without 
turther ado, gave the contract to the man whose bid was nearest. 

This scheme was meant to stifle all competition, and it added one 
per cent. to all bids as a “ rake-off.” The agreement was indis- 
creetly put into writing; it fell into other hands, and was published 
in the papers. Its signers are, accordingly, accused of conspiracy. 
In October nineteen sheet-metal contractors were indicted for a 
similar conspiracy.” 

These compacts were so dangerous when put in writing that the 
latest fashion is for so-called “ gentlemen’s agreements.” There is 
at least one association in New York whose members, after every 
meeting, stand up and solemnly recite in chorus their agreement. 

“What would be the nature of such a ritual?’ I asked one au- 
thority. 

“I don’t know the words,” he answered, “but the gist of it 
would be, ‘ We solemnly swear on our honor as gentlemen to-stick 
together and ruin everybody who tries to interfere.’ ”’ . 

What is the result? The owner or the speculative builder must 
pay the freight. Therefore, he must collect it. But where? From 
you and from me when we go hunting for a corner in one of his 
buildings, whether a private house, an apartment-house, or a 
hotel. The consequence is that -we must pay an exorbitant price 
for what we get, and must live in cheaper lodgings than our means 
deserve. Rents are high, and with high rents the whole of living 
goes up. 

Thus the people in general suffer hardships and humiliation; the 
employers go into bankruptcy, the walking delegates to the peni- 
tentiary, and the laboring man to the poorhouse. It is difficult to 
see who gets the benefit. 


of Finance 


By Franklin Matthews 


HE New York Clearing House is fifty years old. No spe- 
cial ceremonies marked the event. The manager simply 
called attention to the anniversary, and the most conserva- 
tive and most potent force in the financial world of Amer- 
ica went on about its business of exchanging debts by the 
millions, almost in the twinkling of an eye. 

The Clearing House, however, is far more than a meeting-place 
where the representatives of banks come together and exchange 
obligations from one another, and then, later in the day, settle 
the balances due. It is the great moral power in the banking 
world. Without any actual authority it has a force the like of 
which exists nowhere in the world. The right to discipline its 
members is the compass by which it steers the great financial 
ship true and straight. 

No bank, no banker dares to oppose its will or can withstand 
its frown. Its strength is not the strength of the fifty-six mighty 
banking institutions that compose its membership, taken indi- 
vidually, but rather the strength of these fifty-six and sixty-one 
others, with whom they are allied, all bound together, a power that 
can neither be broken nor bent, and that stands inflexibly for the 
most elementary principles in business, conservatism, and the 
prompt payment of debts. 

It is through the medium of this great institution that in the 
fifty vears of its existence more than one trillion, six hundred 
billions of dollars of debts of the business world, as recorded in 
banking transactions in New York city, have been settled. The 
figures stagger the imagination, and really mean little more than 
so many digits. No human mind can grasp what such a sum 
means: it can only partly comprehend what it means when thir- 
teen figures are set down in a row. Almost incomprehensible as 
these figures are, let this summary of the transactions of the Clear- 
ing House be put down for the sake of the record: 

The total transactions of the year ending September 30, 1903, 
were, in round numbers, 374,150,000,000. The average daily trans- 
actions were $244.000,000. The:largest transactions on any one 
day of the vear were $492,000,000, on January 3, 1903. The small- 
est transactions were $107,000,000, on April 11, 1903. The largest 
transactions on record occurred on May 10, 1901, when the ex- 
changes and balances amounted to more than $622,000.000. The 
largest: balances—that is, the sum of actual money that the banks 
must exchange through the Clearing House, to clear up their debts 
to one another, occurred on January 31, 1903, when nearly $25,000,- 
000 in cash passed through the Clearing House from one bank 
to another. 

Now. how does a clearing - house do its work? Every bank. in 
its daily business accumulates checks on practically every other 
bank in the city. It would require a large company of men to go 
from any one bank to all the other banks, presenting claims and 
settling them. Hundreds, if not thousands. of men would be ocecu- 
pied with the work. It would be almost physically impossible to 
clean up the banking transactions of the community each day. The 
Clearing House is the place where the messenger of each bank says 
to the clerk of every other bank, * You owe us so much money. 
and here are the checks of vours that we cashed yesterday.” and 
he hands them over. 

The clerk of each bank knows what each of the other banks 
owes his institution before the clearings begin. When the messen- 
gers of the banks have delivered to him the claims of the other 
banks he knows what his own owes the others. Each clerk foots 
up what the other banks owe his and what his bank owes the 


others, and it goes down on the Clearing House books. The debits 
and credits must be equal, because the sum total of what is owed 
must be the sum total of what is due, and the Clearing House 
says to the banks: 

“ All right; don’t go to the trouble and bother of carting a lot 
of money around town in paying one another off. You banks 
that owe the others money send it here before 1.30 p.m. When it 
is all here then we'll pay it out to those to whom it is owed. 
Send. it in the largest kind of notes or certificates that you can get.” 

The daily transactions of the Clearing House, therefore, consists 
of two functions, the first of exchanging the checks that the banks 
hold against one another and of ascertaining how much balance 
each bank is to pay or receive from each other bank, these balances 
being assumed by the Clearing House, and, second, of paying or re- 
ceiving actual cash for what is owed or due in the aggregate. When 
the payments are made every cent that has come to the Clearing 
House is paid out, and the cash drawer is bare until the next day. 

The work of clearing—that is, handing the checks around, 
usually occupies about seven minutes each morning. The work 
of verification and of footing up totals— making proof,” it is 
called—occupies about forty minutes more. Fancy paying millions 
of dollars, due from scores of banks to one another, in three- 
quarters of an hour. That is done every business morning in 
New York. Just before ten o’clock about 150 men mouise the 
stairs of the beautiful million-dollar building in Cedar Street, 
erected by the building association of the Clearing House, and go 
to a large room on the top floor, lighted by a great dome. These 
men are of two kinds—the messengers, carrying large grips con- 
taining checks done up in parcels and appropriately labelled in a 
certain numerical order, and clerks to receive the checks. These 
bundles have been made up the night before. The clerk hands to 
the Clearing House manager a statement saying practically, 

“We hold checks against the other banks to the amount of so 
much.” 

“ All right,” says the manager; “ when the claims against you 
are handed to you we'll figure up whether you owe the other banks 
money or whether they owe you money. For the time being we'll 
assume all the debts and credits. If you owe the other banks bring 
around here what you owe befure 1.30 p.m. If the other banks owe 
you come around here after 1.30 p.m. and get what is coming to 
you. Now present your checks, one to the other.” 

The clerks stand behind their desks ready to receive the claims 
and receipt for them. Each messenger stands in front of the clerk 
of his own bank. The clock strikes ten. The manager up in the 
gallery rings a gong. Each messenger, with his bundle of checks, 
starts off on his rounds from desk to desk in rotation. He hands 
in his checks at each desk, gets his receipts, and through a slot 
in the desk leaves a memorandum of what is due his bank. When 
the rounds are made each messenger is back in front of his own 
clerk. He gathers up the parcels left by the other messengers with 
the clerk, and hurries off to his bank, where the packages are opened 
and verified. 

Fach bank takes the word of the others as to what is in the en- 
velopes. There would be no time for verification. If any mistake 
has been made the individual banks settle it between themselves. 


' The clerks do the footings from the little memorandum slips that 


are left. When the footings are made and each bank has made a 
claim on the Clearing House for what is due it or leaves a memo- 
randum saying it owes so much to Clearing House for what it 
really owes the other banks, the Clearing House manager in the gal- 
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lery announces, “ Proof is made,’ 
and the clerks hurry away to their 
respective institutions. The ex- 
changing has been done; the bal- 
ances must be paid or received ° 
later in the day. 

Some of these bank messengers 
bring and carry away as many as 
10,000 checks in a single morning. 
It takes a vast amount of cleri- 
cal labor to sort those brought to 
the Clearing House, and it takes 
just as much labor to sort and 
verify those that have been re- 
ceived, 

The manager of the Clearing 
House, Mr. Sherer, says that 
banking transactions by checks 
have practically doubled in the 
last ten years, and the amount of 
the detailed work of banks has 
therefore increased tremendously. 
The payments of balances must be 
made in cash. 

The Clearing House exercise? 
another function here peculiar to 
itself. It has one of the strongest 
safes ever built. The banks have 
deposited in it millions upon 
millions in gold, and in return 
have received from the Clearing 
House certificates of deposit. It 
would be inconvenient to carry 
a vast sum of money each day to 
the Clearing House and take it 


Clearing House practically saved 
the credit of the government. 
After that they were issued in 
1873, 1884, 1890, and in 1893. The 
highest amount outstanding at any 
time was in 1893, when $38,280,000 
were in existence. They were all 
redeemed, however, in about four 
months. 

These certificates mean prac- 
tically that the entire credit of 
the banking and business interests 
of New York, as represented in 
banking, are pledged to uphold the 
institution to which theyare issued. 
They are put out in denomina- 
tions of five, ten, and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, on the basis of sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the collateral 
pledged to secure them. They 
draw interest at six per cent. 
while in existence. When a bank 
gets ready to redeem them the 
Clearing House sends word to the 
holders to produce them, and they 
are cancelled. Since 1860 the enor- 
mous sum of $168,774,000 of these 
certificates has been issued with- 
out the loss of a dollar, and all 
have been redeemed within less 
than six months from the date 
of issue. 

The highest number of members 
in the Clearing House was sixty- 
seven in 1895. Since then the 
tendency towards consolidation 


away in settling balances. The 
consequence is that most of the 
balances are paid in Clearing 
House certificates, the gold actual- 
ly being in the Clearing House 
vaults all the time and remaining 
there. For example, the balances paid in the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1903, amounted to $3,315,000,000. Of this sum $2,940,000 
was paid in Clearing House certificates, $353,000,000 in United 
States bearer gold certificates, $21,250,000 in United States order 
gold certificates, and $286,000 in United States legal tenders and 
change. These Clearing House certificates therefore play a most 
important part in the financial transactions of the metropolis. The 
safe of the Clearing House also becomes a handy place in which a 
bank may store its reserve of gold. 

Still another function of the highest importance is assumed by 
the Clearing House—that of pledging the entire resources of all 
its members to another»when in trouble and when the most care- 
ful examination has showed that the bank is sound. This is done 
by the use of Clearing House loan certificates. These are issued 
in time of panic, when unnecessary bank failures would mean un- 
told disaster. Eight times have these certificates been issued, 
four of them in the civil-war days, on one of which occasions the 


The Main Offices of the Clearing House 


The manager, Mr. William Sherer. is sitting in the aisle; the 
assistant manager, Mr. W. J. Gilpin, is at the central desk 


has reduced the number to fifty- 
six. . There were fifty at the be- 
ginning. The Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States in New York 
also is practically a member. 
There are sixty-one banks and trust companies, not members of 
the house, that clear through it by means of those that are mem- 
bers. Several trust companies no longer make use of this medium 
of exchanging balances because the Clearing House has insisted 
that not only shall the bank through which they clear assume full 
responsibility for their paper, but shall insist that a certain reserve 

kept on hand. Those trust companies that withdrew simply 
wanted to do business in their own way, and the withdrawal in no 
sense was any reflection on their financial standing. They simply 
thought too much was required of them. 

The Clearing House records are almost perfect embodiments 
of statistical work. Records of the business done are so tabulated 
that every phase of it is within reach in an instant. Statements are 
prepared and issued every week, and day by day totals are made 
and brought up to date, posted and transferred, until it is possible 
to learn any information involved in the transactions of the banks 
with one another in a few minutes. There never has been but one 
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The Interior of the New York Clearing House, where over Two Hundred Million Dollars’ worth of Business is transacted daily 
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loss, and that of oniy a few hundred dollars, in the history of the 
concern. An aged clerk, after twenty years’ experience, grew care- 
less one day. A blind figure did it, and some one took the money. 
There is no reason to believe that he did it. The loss crushed him, 
and in a short time he died. 

There have been times of storm and stress in the Clearing House, 
when the great bankers have been called in and their serious faces 
have been the barometer indicating financial storm. The officers 
of the Clearing House are loath to talk of these times. One of 
tliem was when, after the Grant & Ward failure, the exchanges 
of the Marine Bank were taken and held for a time. The receiver 
finally paid off most of the debts of the bank. The officers look 
With satisfaction upon the bright days of the institution’s history, 
and practically all of them have been bright days. 

To handle all of these transactions a force of about seven men 
only is required. There have been only three managers in. the 
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fifty years of the Clearing House’s existence—George D. Lyman, 
who served from 1853 to 1859; William A. Camp, who served 
from 1859 to 1892; and the present manager, William Sherer, who 
succeeded Mr. Camp. Mr. Sherer has been engaged in banking 
work in New York since 1855, forty-eight years. Forty of those 
years he has spent on three contiguous corners of Pine Street. 
For twenty-five years he was in the Sub-Treasury, and for six 
years was its cashier. He is assisted by William J. Gilpin, who 
has been in the Clearing House since 1877. 

The expenses of the Clearing House are borne pro rata by the 
banks that make up its membership. ‘The assessment is based 
upon a certain rate per million of its exchanges. To belong to the 
association is an asset of itself, and the great moral force that the 
institution exercises comes solely through its power to discipline 
its members. No Dank could afford to have its membership can- 
celled. 


Photographed Spectrum of the First-magntude Star Alpha Tauri, made at the Lick Observatory 
Used by astronomers to determine the star’s motion through space relative to the observer. This particular photograph gave the result: 


79.2 kilometres per second, receding from the earth sal 


Where 


is the Sun Going? 


By Harold Jacoby, Ph.D. 


Professor of Astronomy at Columbia University 


GAIN a small number of devoted astronomers have exiled 
themselves from home, and gone forth to a distant part 
ot planet Earth to study a profound problem of the uni- 
verse, This time it is an expedition from the Lick ob- 
servatory, and its work is to be done in far-away San- 

tiago de Chile, in South America, a long distance below the equator. 

The most engrossing problems, to the active astronomer, as well 
as the general public, are certainly those that have to do with 
man’s relation to the universe. There has never been a time when 
men have not wished to know whether our Earth is a sort of 
centre, a body of special importance, because carrying that all- 
important creature, man himself; or whether our planet is but 
one of many similar bodies seattered through space, and man but 
one variety of a myriad different kinds of men? As to any com- 


plete solution of such questions as this exact science holds her * 


peace. Only by an unbridled and improper use of the imagination 
can such problems be fully answered at present—that scientific 
imagination which successful investigators must possess in a super- 
lative degree, but must vet check and curb at every moment. 

To Newton we owe that beautifully simple law, the Law of 
Gravitation, with the help of which mathematical astronomers 
have been able to explain all the apparently inexhaustible in- 
tricacies of planetary orbits within the solar system. The law 
declares that every particle of matter attracts or pulls every other 
particle of matter. It is true that there is a mystery involved 
in this, a mystery that has never been explained satisfactorily. 
For how can anything pull something else without a connecting 
link by which to pull it? The inability of the human mind to 
visualize just how this can be done has led many paradoxers to 
doubt or even deny the law itself, and has entrapped not a few 
otherwise sensible persons to listen to such fallacies. But we have 
au simple laboratory experiment that proves at least the possibility 
of attraction between material bodies visibly unconnected. It 
is merely necessary to place an ordinary magnet near a small piece 
of steel. Instantly a strong attraction is set up between the two; 
the steel flies to the magnet. Why? The possibility of at- 
traction without visible connection thus demonstrated, the fact 
that the law of gravitation can explain completely the most com- 
plex planetary and cometary orbits, and predict future motions 
with unerring precision, transforms the possibility of the law’s truth 
into a certainty as great as human certainty can ever be. 

The sway of gravitation throughout the entire extent of our 
solar system being thus admitted, we come next to the all-important 
cosmic question: Does gravitation extend also through outer space? 
Does it bind with its frictionless, impalpable moving chain alike 
the countless stars of the Milky Way, the clustered Pleiads, and 
the boundless Nebulae? To gather the means whereby astronomers 
of some generation far in the future shall throw a glimmer of 
light on some such questions as these—for this the Lick astron- 
omers have gone forth on their expedition to South America. 

There is a popular notion that the planets in our solar system 
revolve about the sun. This is a close approximation to the truth, 
but it is not completely in accord with the facts of Nature. The 
sun is no despot, ruling the motions of his subject planets. On 
the contrary, he is as much a slave of law and order as the small- 
est satellite. Like the planets, he is in motion. If there were in 
the solar system but two bodies, sun and planet, then it can be 


shown mathematically that under the law of gravitation both 
bodies would pursue orbits precisely similar in shape, but different 
in size. If the planet were very small compared with the sun, 
then the planet’s orbit would be correspondingly large compared 
with that of the greater orb. For it would be manifestly impossible 
for the little planet to pull the big sun in its orbit as much as 
the sun could pull the little planet. While, therefore, the two 
orbits would be of widely different sizes, yet both sun and planet 
would revolve about a common fixed point. That point is called 
the Centre of Gravity of the system. It is a fact that such a centre 
of gravity must exist in any system of bodies, no matter how 
complicated that system’ may be; and it possesses the remarkable 
property of immobility relative to all bodies of the system. If. 
in the beginning of things, some particle of matter were placed at 
this centre, then would that atom remain forever unmoving 
throughout all subsequent gyrations of cosmic motion. 

In the case of our own system, the solar bulk is so vast compared 
with all the planets that the centre of gravity is situated near the 
suns own centre. In fact, it is within the limits of the sun’s 
surface; yet true orbital motion of the sun exists, since he re- 
volves about the centre of gravity of the system. So we see that 
every body in the solar system has orbital motion; the only fixed 
point is the centre of gravity itself. 

Having thus made clear the conditions of motion within the 
solar system, we must now consider motions of the system as a 
whole in relation to other possible suns in space. It is a property 
peculiar to the centre of gravity, and quite distinct from its im- 
mobility, that the combined pull of sun and planets upon distant 
stars acts just as though all the matter comprising the solar 
system were combined into oné vast globe having its centre at 
our centre of gravity. ‘This point is not only unmoving, so far 
as sun and planets are concerned, but it acts like a sort of con- 
centration of them all in their relations with distant orbs. It is 
possible that Sirius and the Pole Star may belong to systems whose 
centres of gravity combine with ours and others to form an al- 
most inconceivably vast system of systems. Visionary theorists’ 
notion of a central sun controlling the motions of all the stars 
must be dismissed as far too daring; but there may be a central 
centre of gravity—indeed, there must be one, if Newton’s law ex- 
tends its operations into remote space. 

Granting, then, that there is such a centre in the universe, we 
should expect to find orbital motions of the so-called “ fixed ” stars. 
They cannot be fixed in reality, but each must be pursuing some 
path or orbit, obedient to Newton’s law of universal gravitation. 
It is a fact that small individual motions of this kind have been 
actually observed in the case of most stars. When we compare 
varefully stellar-catalogues made by successive generations of 
astronomers we find that the relative positions of individual bodies 
have changed slightly, and that these changes seem to be progress- 
ing uniformly. 

Having thus ascertained, both by theoretical reasoning and by 
actual observation, that the stars are really in motion, we now 
approach the most interesting question of all. Can we find out 
anything about the motions of our own solar system regarded as 
a star? The older astronomy, before the invention of spectroscopic 
methods, could attack the problem only by a consideration of stellar 
motions, determined from a comparison of star-catalogues in the 
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manner explained above. It has been found that these motions 
are not altogether casual in character, as we should expect, but 
there is a tendency to a grouping of the motions—an arrangement 
other than fortuitous. It appears that the individual stars, form- 
ing the so-called constellations on the sky, are slowly closing up 
near a certain point of the heavens, and as slowly opening out 
near a point diametrically opposite. This is just what we should 
expect if the solar system is approaching the point where the stars 
are opening out. The phenomenon has been compared to what we 
see when a regiment of soldiers marches toward us. At first there 
is visible a confused mass of men only; but as distance diminishes, 
the ranks open out, until each individual becomes at last plain- 
ly visible. : 

In this way it has been possible to determine approximately 
the position on the sky of the “apex” of solar motion, or that 
point towards which our solar system is at present travelling. It 
is in the constellation Hereules. We are obliged to assume that our 
path is for the moment a straight line; but we mean that “ mo- 
ment ” which began when James Bradley commenced the first star- 
“itaulogue of modern precision, about 1750, and which will end 
long after present generations of men have passed away. So 
mighty is the orbit in question that many centuries must come 
and go as moments before we can hope to detect the orbit’s curva- 
ture. We are like travellers in the famous “ corkscrew” tunnel 
of the St. Gothard Railway. ‘Trains enter on a low level, and 
after going around a huge curve cut in the mountain, emerge 
from the tunnel again on a higher level, and at a point almost 
directly above the entrance. Passengers, while in the dark tunnel, 
often amuse themselves by watching the needle of a pocket compass, 
which makes a eomplete revolution during the passage. But 
without the compass they could not know whether the train was 
moving on a straight or curved track; and so we passengers of 
the solar system, too, cannot know by observation whether our 
great cosmic track is straight or curved until, like the compass, 
the astronomer’s instruments shall tell us the truth. 

We have now outlined briefly the state of our knowledge and the 
methods by which it was attained before the spectroscope came into 
general use about twenty vears ago. With this instrument it is 
possible to do something entirely different from what could be done 
with the older weapons of the astronomer. For these could measure 
the directions only of the heavenly bodies, never their distances. 
They could record the apparent rate of motion of a star athwart 
the face of the sky, but never ascertain whether any motion exists 


toward the earth, or away from it. It is just this lacking element: 


of stellar motion that the spectroscope supplies, and thus renders 
complete the kind of knowledge we get observationally about 
stellar motions. 


The manner in which the spectroscope does this work is quite 
simple and admits of explanation without entering too much into 
technical details. The reader will remember that any star's light 
comes to us through space in the form of waves. A light-wave 
disturbance is set up at the star, just as a water-wave disturbance 
is started in a still pond by throwing in a stone: and then the 
light-waves ripple out into space in all directions just like the 
wave-rings in the pond. It is a very general popular mistake to 
suppose that the waves of ocean are caused by great masses of 
water rolling along the surface. This is not the case at all. The 
water particles, in general, simply move up and down, and do not 
travel any considerable distance horizontally. Any one can con- 
vince himself of this by watching a wind-wave travel across a field 
of grain. Waves are plainly visible in the grain, yet the indi- 
vidual particles are certainly not travelling across the field, 
since each is fast to its own stalk. 

What we call seeing a star, then, is merely the impinging on our 
eye of a light-wave disturbance traveling toward us from outer 
space. But the eye or telescope can merely “ see” the star, or be- 
come aware of its existence. The spectroscope can do much more 
than this; it can count the number of waves per second reaching 
us from that particular disturbance. Now it is evident that 
this number will be different from a star at rest than from a star 
in motion toward the earth, or away from it. For if the star is 
moving toward us, the waves in its light will be somewhat crowded 
together, as it were, and more will reach us than would come from 
the same star if at rest. Similarly, a star receding from the 
earth will have its waves lengthened out somewhat, and fewer 
will reach the spectroscope in a second than should normally be 
the case from a quiescent star. 

The spectroscope, in this way, can even evaluate the rate of mo- 
tion, and tell us in miles per second whether the star is coming 
earthward or going hence. We see at once how this supplements 
and completes our old knowledge of the solar system’s path. If 
we are travelling toward an apex, then stars near that apex must 
in general show spectroscopic evidence that their distance is dimin- 
ishing. This has actually been found to be the case, and consti- 
tutes, perhaps, this generation’s most remarkable observational ac. 
vance in cosmic astronomy. 

But the result has been secured for the northern apex only. It 
remains to check it in the southern hemisphere; to show that stars 
near the “anti-apex” are increasing their distance from us, and 
at a rate ahout equal to the rate of approach in the case of the 
northern “ apical” stars. 

It is for the study of this problem that the members of the 
Lick expedition have gone to the southern hemisphere, fitted out 
with a great telescope and photographie spectroscope. 


The New Telescope used by the Lick Observatory Expedition to Chile 


The photoyraphic spectroscope at the lower end will be used to measure, for the first time, the speed with which stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere are approaching the solar system or receding from it L 
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MISS MINOLA MADA HURST 


Miss Hurst, who played last season in “ The Chinese Honeymoon,” is to appear during the winter in @ new 
comic opera on an Oriental subject which is being written by Robert Smith, the librettist, and the com- 
poser Raymond Hubbel. Miss Hurst is a daughter of the late Hal Hurst, the journalist and war correspondent 
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Correspondence | 


FAIR PLAY, ALWAYS 
New YorRK, November 14, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Throughout the recent municipal campaign I have read 
your editorials with pleasure and gratification. They have seemed 
to me unitormly sane and right-minded in their opinions—strong 
and forcible in their expression, and always tending toward the 
one object—a clean and honest government. 

To-day I read the opening paragraph on the results of the elec- 
tion in your issue of November 14. It is difficult for me to tell you 
the effect which this curiously non-committal piece of writing has 
produced upon me. 

For weeks you have held up to your readers the inevitable re- 
sults of a possible Tammany victory. Now that that victory has 
become actual, what is your attitude? You mildly regret the 
failure of the fusion cause, but, at the same time, you express a 
certain degree of confidence in the forthcoming Tammany admin- 
istration. You are “ unwilling to believe,” ete., that Murphy and 
McClellan have it in mind to revive the old and hated state of 
affairs in the police force. 

You seem to have the same confidence in a _ politician who, 
though successful, has not, | believe, on a single occasion shown 
suflicient brains or character to justify the hope that he will be 
better than his party or of sufficiently large moral calibre to dom- 
inate the organization which has elected him, and the man who 
is, beyond question, the real power behind the throne. 

What has given you this exalted opinion of Mr. McClellan, and 
why, if you have not such an opinion, is it not the better and more 
honest journalism to state openly the danger which now menaces 
the city, to announce your intention of doing your utmost to com- 
bat Tammany in the future, as you have in the past, and to call 
upon all good citizens to follow in this direction. 

* Because,” you say, “it is possible that Mr. McClellan may, 
after all, give us a good administration.” 

My dear sir, may I ask again what justifies this belief? Is 
there anything to be found in his earlier career, in his campaign 
for Congress, in his entire political life? 

He has been throughout a man who has been willing to purchase 
political preferment at the price of personal honor—a man whose 
speeches during this campaign have been so miserably weak in in- 
tention and puerile in expression that the fusion papers have not 
sacrificed the space to ridicule them. 

1 am confident that so clear-minded a man as yourself must 
agree with this view of the successful candidate. 

This being the case you must base your hopes on the belief that 
in these past four vears ‘Tammany Hall has reformed, has become 
a good government association in place of the most corrupt and 
thoroughly dishonest political body that we have ever known. 
Surely this belief is poorly grounded. 

Do you suppose that a hardened criminal, reared in wickedness 
from childhood, is converted into a gospel preacher merely be- 
cause the law has taken him in hand and has deprived him of 
his liberty for a brief time? Arrant nonsense! Statistics will 
show vou that ninety-nine times in a hundred the man will, on 
his release, once again return to his old ways, a little more covert- 
lv. perhaps, but for that very reason he is even more dangerous 
than before to public safety. 

This seems to me a case exactly parallel with that of Tammany 
Hall. Can you say that it is not so? The organization, you admit, 
is dominated by the personality of one man—Charles Murphy. You 
place his name before that of Mr. McClellan in discussing this 
victory. He is a man who has held the entire situation in his 
grasp. and now holds it more absolutely than ever before. It has 
been said that he even dictated the subjects to be discussed in the 
speeches made by his “ gentleman” candidate. 

He is a man who has made no pretences: he is crafty; he will 
doubtless cloak the misdeeds of the Tammany administration un- 
der a mantle of good and honest government, but it will still 
be a government by Tammany Hall, a government by an organiza- 
tion in which “ graft” is always admitted, and dishonesty taken 
as a matter of course. 

Do these things give vou confidence? Sir, I congratulate you 
on your optimism. It is enviable, if misleading. 

Why not express our opinions openly and honestly? Does it 
savor too greatly of yellow journalism to denounce the vices of 
corrupt and indecent politics even in the hour of their victory? 
If it does, let us take refuge in this yellow journalism and be 
consistent. Above all, let us not contend for a clean administra- 
tion during a campaign and decry the futility of expecting it 
from Tammany, and then back water gnd withdraw our protests 
when Tammany is on the point of assuming control and the voice 
of every respectable paper is needed to keep things from sliding 
back so far that it may be bevond the power of the people to pre- 
vent this disgraceful defeat from occurring again at the end of 
another two years. [ am, sir, 

JoHn B. MILLs. 

[We have no time to ery over spilled milk. Give the young 
man a chance.—EDIror. 


A VIEW OF MR. HANNA 


PELUAM, New York, Norember 7, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—The ship-subsidy bill and Senator Hanna’s advocacy of it 
constituted the chief argument of Ohio Democrats in opposing his 
re-election to the United States Senate. The voters of Ohio elected 
118 Republicans and 25 Democrats to the State Legislature. This 


means that Senator Hanna will be retutned to the Senate by a 
majority of 93. That is Ohio’s answer to the attack on Senator 
Hanna because of his ship-subsidy advocacy. 

The Ohio Republican platform declared in favor of legislation 
for American shipping. Senator Hanna said publicly in the be- 
ginning of the campaign that he had advocated the ship-subsidy 
bill and voted for it, and he wanted every voter in Ohio to under- 
stand that if he were re-elected he would again work and vote for 
a ship-subsidy bill. 

Senator Hanna wants to protect our unprotected shipping in the 
foreign carrying-trade. When our ships were protected they car- 
ried 92 per cent. of our imports and exports; now, having been un- 
protected for more than a generation, they carry 9 per cent. The 
high wages paid to the men employed in building and running 
American ships make the cost greater than the cost of building 
and running foreign ships. Senator Hanna wants to maintain the 
American standard of wages unimpaired, and he realizes that this 
can only be done by giving the same protection to our ships upon 
the seas that is given to our industries upon the land. He wants 
to do an act of long-deferred justice for American shipping, and 
so he advocates subsidies for American ships. Ohio indorses that 
proposition emphatically and magnificently, and the fact and its 
significance cannot be too widely published and commented upon. 

I am, sir, A. R. SMITH. 


THE SCLENCE OF FOOD 
LUDINGTON, MICH., November 5, 1903. 
Vo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Siz,—In your WEEKLY of October 31 appeared an article on the 
science of food. It was interesting to me, as | have made the study 
of food a lifetime vocation, and | write to express my own views 
regarding the same, believing, as I do, that it is a serious question, 
and one of which the majority of people are profoundly ignorant. 
Little thought is expended as to what and how we shall eat. 
Many people sit down to eat with an eye single to the filling up 
of their stomachs, not once giving a moment’s thought to the after- 
effects. Small wonder that so many of the human race are af- 
flicted with bowel complaints. Nor is an explanation required why 
doctors, druggists, and dentists reap such harvests. When God 
created man, He had to create eatables to sustain life. He put 
inte man a sound body and a sound mind, and it was not God's 
intention that this mind and body should be abused by the very 
things He made for their sustenance. Intemperance in food and 
drink is a stain on the human family. It is the primary cause of 
the: deaths of thousands of children annually, and has wrought 
havoe to millions of people. It has wrecked many a home, caused 
innumerable divorces, and blighted many a life. Asylums, hos- 
pitals, and prisons are filled with people who owe their confinement 
to this very cause. Everything seems to be taken into the human 
body nowadays regardless of consequences. The filling-up idea pre- 
dominates. If every human being early in life would give some 
thought to the study of food and its relation to the health of the 
mind and body, we would have a stronger race of people and fewer 
infants’ deaths. I firmly belicve that the mind and body are af- 
fected through the stomach, when that useful member is in an un- 
healthy condition; and as long as all manner of unwholesome food 
is ¢éonsumed the stomach cannot be ig a healthy condition. It 
is a well-established fact, and has been proved, that proper and 
nutritious food has an essential connection with moral and mental 
development. 

I take it for granted that space would not be given to write 
more of this subject: suffice it to say that there is no science 
known to man that will benefit the human race more than a proper 
study of the science of food. I am, sir, 

Oscar BRYER. 


? 


THE AWARD OF ONE MAN 


New York, November 10, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In the discussions about the Canadian boundary award 
it seems to be forgotten that the judgment of a court depends for 
its authority quite as much upon popular confidence in the im- 
partiality of the tribunal as upon the rightness of its decision. 
The vice of all mixed commissions is that the judges are not im- 
partial, and the umpire is the one who really decides. In this 
ease Lord Alverstone was, in fact, the one judge who rendered the 
judgment. I do not doubt that his decision was just. But if 
other controversies can be carried to a court composed of five or 
seven, or, as in the case of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
nine impartial judges, why should two nations submit an im- 
portant question of boundary to the final arbitrament of one man, 
however wise? This was all the more unfortunate because in the 
Hague convention we have a treaty to which both Great Britain 
and the United States are parties by which they agree to submit 
controversies of all kinds to an impartial court, composed of five 
judges “of acknowledged skill on questions of international law, 
possessing the highest moral reputation.” No one of these can 
be a citizen or resident of either litigant state. Ample provision 
is made for taking testimony and for orderly and full hearing. 

Can we doubt that if the Canadian boundary question had been 
submitted to this great international court its decision would 
have commanded far greater respect than that of the commission 
before whom, in fact, it was debated? I am, sir, 

Everett P. WHEELER. 
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Cash in the Treasury 


A GLANCE over a recent official statement 
issued from the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury at Washington shows some 
interesting facts about our national bank 
account. On the day of issue, October 6, 
there was in the reserve fund of the “ Di- 
vision of Redemption,” gold coin and bull- 
ion to the amount of $150,000,000. The di- 
vision of the statement titled “ General 
Fund” gives the available cash balance as 
$237,974,325 73. On another page, under 
the heading “ Receipts, Expenditures, Re- 
demptions, etc.,” the customs receipts for 
the fiscal year are given as $76,245,322 66; 
the receipts from internal revenue as $64,- 
363,987 04; and “ miscellaneous ” receipts as 
$11,530,481 04—making the total receipts 
$152,139,790 74. The tabulated expenditures 
are worth studying. They are stated for the 
fiscal year as follows: Civil and miscel- 
laneous, $36,221,514 96: war,. $37,702,- 
518 75; navy, $24,394,221 66; Indians, $2,- 
953,024 96; pensions, $40,470,650 61; in- 
terest, $5,971,766 34; total expenditures, 
$147,713,697 28. 


ADVICE TO MoTHers.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[{Adr.] 


NO SUBSTITUTE, f 
not even the best raw cream, equals Borpen’$§ Pgeriess BRanp 


EVAPORATED Cream for tea, coffee, chocolate, eals, and gen- 
eral household cooking. It is the result of forty-five years’ 
experience in the growing, buying, handling, and preserving of 
milk by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—{ Adv.] 


RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car. fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
hy OO a Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 

v. 


Pure blood, bright eyes, bounding step, high spirits, zood 
health—synonymous with AsBorrT’s, the Original Angostura 
Bitters, intelligently used. Test it.—[ Adv.] 


BEAR in mind that the Champagne you want is Coox’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Day. Made in America. Better than 
foreign makes.—[ Adv. } 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated DENTI- 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{ Adv. 


To _cure a cold on the lungs, and to prevent pneumonia, 
take Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ Ad?. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean 
and not hurt it. 


does that. 


Pure soap 


| 
want pure soap; and when we 


Say pure, we mean without 
alkali. 
Pears’ is pure; no free 


alkali. 
that has no biting in it—that’s 


You can trust a soap 


Pears’. 
Established over 100 years. 
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California 


Every TRAVEL LUXURY on 
The California Limited. 
No need to specify details. 
Enough to say that it is a solid 
Pullman. train, newly built for 
the Santa Fe. 

The finest that money could 
buy, but costs you nothing extra 
to ride on it. 


Daily service of THE CALIFORNIA Lim- ’ 
ITED will be resumed late in November; 
until then semi-weekly. Chicago to Los 
Angeles, San. Diego and 
San Francisco. See 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route. 

Our illustrated booklets, 
mailed free, will help you rightly 
plan a California tour. Address 
General Passenger Office, At- 

ALL THE WAY 


chison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, Chicago. 


This is why we: 


20th CENTURY LIMITED. 


1911 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


The best that skill and experience can prodace. They 
cost a little more than the common makes, bat you 


get a pen that will last longer, and give satisfaction—the cheapest in the end 


Sample card, 12 pens, different patterns, will be sent for trial on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Ask for card H 


<> 


349 Broadway, New York 


dear, you can’t 
get better muslin for 
your trousseau—it is won- 


“Fine as linen—softas silk 
TREAT & CONVERSE 
JL Vannufacturers’ Agents 
79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 


EXPERIENCED 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


We can give remunerative, dignified employment to 
men and women in every city and village in this 
country—even to those who can spare but part of 
their time. We give four periodicals to work with, 
each distinctively the best of its class. Experienced 
canvassers, and all those who wish to increase their 
incomes, should write at once for what is perhaps the 
most attractive offer ever made. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


@ trom New York February 2, 1904 


To the ORIENT 


by Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 


Auguste Victoria 


h 


Cruise of 74 days costing $450 
and upward 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New York 


159 Randolph St., Chicago 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Contains reliable in- 
formation about 
Mining, of interest 


to those who may be interested in Mining or want to learn 
about the resqeurces of Oregon, Washington, or Idaho. 
Free sample copy. 

NEIL J. SUKENSEN & CO., Sumpter, Oregon. 


FORGETTING®:"“ to-day forFREE 
trialcopyrighted les- 
son and Booklet, “How to Remember.” 
DICKSON SCHOOLOF MEMORY, 941 Auditorium,Chicago 


20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE, 
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Drawn vy Sydney Adamson 


Then the horse bolted, and that was all I ever saw of that calm and leisurely Belgian wolf 


Wolf! 


By 


ai O,” said I, “ it’s no use. Once upon a time, in my career, 
when anybody shouted * Wolf!’ I ran with the rest. 
But I'm too old now.” 
** Monsieur,” persisted my driver, “do you not be- 
lieve that there are any wolves here?” 

* Mon ami,” I replied, * | have hunted and fished in many lands. 
And in all lands and in all languages | have heard the same old 
song: ‘Aha! You are too late. If you had only been here last 
week you could have had fine shooting. Why, everybody made fine 
bays last week!’ And, again: *Aha! You are too early! Come 
next week, and then you shall carry out tons of trout!’ 

* And now you ask me to prick up my ears and run this way 
and that when you cry * Wolf!’ Alas, my friend, you are driving 
a disenchanted Yankee to-day; and of all living organisms, a dis- 
enchanted Yankee is the most hopelessly hopeless. Say on! Say 
on, my untutered Belgian friend. Prattle to me of the wolf and 
the coney and the behemoth, and any other kind of moth, or island. 
But don’t, don’t expect me to arise and caper*and hire you for a 


guide. I would if | could swallow what you say. I want to 
swallow it, too. But I’m too old; I am so old that I am obliged 
to diet. Voila!” 


* Monsieur,” said my driver, Nikola, “ | swear to you by several 
species of holy saints that there are wolves in this country on 
both sides of the frontier!” 

* True,” said I; * Hagenbeck shows at Brussels and Sedan.” 

* Monsieur does not believe me?” 

* Nikola, | came here to make the acquaintance of the Belgian 
trout. Let’s discourse upon the Belgian trout.” 

* Last week,” said he, obstinately, “a wolf took two of our sheep.” 
said I, “a trout had taken them. That would be 
Why draw the line at a wolf?” 
Belgian, “a big wolf 
My uncle saw him 


Suppose,” 
more wonderful still, Nikola. 

* Thursday.” persisted the pig-headed 
caught our turkey gobbler in plain daylight. 
and threw his sabot at him.” 

* A case of shoe-tly,” I suggested. “ Comment 

[ was about to light my pipe, and had already struck the match 
when, happening to glance across a field of turnips, I saw a big, 
shambling, dusty gray animal trotting along the edge of the woods. 
For a moment I took it to be one of those northern sheep-dogs 
peculiar to that region; the next instant I dropped my match 
and stared, 

“ What is it, Monsieur?” began Nikola, then broke off sharply. 
* Ben.” he muttered, “ there’s your wolf!” 

It was useless for me to rub my eyes: the animal was a wolf, 
trotting along parallel with our road, skirting the dark edge of 
the forest. The fields only separated us». The wolf paid no at- 
tention to us, but kept on in a steady dogged trot, sometimes 
lazily jumping a ditch, sometimes running out among the turnips 
to avoid a thick windfall, a loose, gray plodding shape, searcely 
ninety vards-away. For nearly two minutes he kept up with us, 
never once even glancing in our direction. Then, of a sudden, our 
horse caught the scent, bounded aside, and stood on two legs, 
while Nikola plied the whip and yelled. 

! had a glimpse of the wolf, halting, head turned in our direc- 
tion. Then the horse bolted, and that was all I ever saw of that 
calm and leisurely Belgian wolf. But that was enough for me; 
and when, after a lively scurry, Nikola regained control of the 
vray mare, -I started to talk business as fast as I was able. And 
Nikola the Belgian never cracked a single smile during the next 
hour which T devoted to an explanation of how much I wanted to 
shoot a wolf from the fabled, the historie, the eternally celebrated 
forest of the Ardennes. About three o’clock a sentry-box and two 
striped frontier posts warned us to make ready, even before a 
sentinel stepped into the road, calling halt. 

“Vous n’avez rien a declarer?” he demanded. ; 

“Si, monsieur,” [ said, smiling, handing him a _ handful of 
cigars. 

A customs official came up, grinning, chalked my luggage with- 
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Wolf! 


Robert W. Chambers 


out examination, and touched his cap, saying, “ Passez, mon- 
sieur!” 

And so, through fragrant lanes, past green and golden fields 
and yellowing patches of woodlands, we came to the abode of one 
Alexis Bloch, At the Sign of the “Silver Fish.” The inn was 
perched up on a bank, half buried in trees. A tiny stream encircled 
it like a moat, then wound away westward through the greenest 
of green meadows, where purple flowers starred grassy depths 
and swarms of dragon-flies played, glittering in the sun. 

An ample gentleman appeared to welcome me; servants bore 
my luggage to my quarters; Nikola the driver accepted his tip 
with a grave bow, and drove off toward the stable. No, I wanted 
no luncheon; it took me a few moments to select a rod, pocket 
a fly-book, and appear on the porch, where Monsieur Alexis Bloch 
sat immersed in a Belgian newspaper. 

“ Now about your famous trout stream,” I began. 

“ Certainly, sir. There it is.” 

* Where?” I denranded, gazing around. 
running ditch!” 

“ Ditch, sir! That is the trout stream,” he said, calmly. 

Too much taken aback to protest, | walked out into the meadow, 
mechanically loosening my line. The tiny meadow stream was 
scarcely a foot wide. It appeared to be anywhere from one to 
three feet in depth, but so hidden by weeds and grass that it was 
next to impossible to drop a fly on the water. And when I did 
succeed in doing this, swarms of tiny trout came at the fly. As 
a matter of fact, there was not in that brook a trout five inches 
long. For one hour I followed the little brook, getting madder 
and madder; then I returned to the Inn of the Silver Fish and its 
proprietor, Monsieur Bloch. He rose affably to meet me. 

“ Did you,” I began, “ ever insert an advertisement to the effect 
that you controlled the fishing on a fine trout stream?” 

“1 did,” he said, calmly. 

“And this is the stream?” 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

“You did not mention the size of the trout?” 

“No, monsieur.”’ 

“ Perhaps,” I said, fiercely, “it is well that you did not!” 

“ Perhaps,” he said, courteously. 

Ile was the pleasantest and politest swindler I ever encountered ; 
his inn was eonsiod his table beyond praise. And, as for his 
beer, never in all my life, whether in Munich or Tegernsee, have 
I ever tasted such nectar. We became good friends. 

“You see,” he said, “ my advertisement was for French people 
who have the mania for things English. They read that the Eng- 
lish milord throws flies for trout. Bien! They too must throw 
the fly. It is nothing to them that the trout are small as white- 
bait. They fish to eat and to imitate the English. They would 


*“ You don’t mean that 


- really be much happier fishing with asticots and a scarlet quill 


for Seine gudgeon. But, trout are the rage! Voila!” 

After all, he was right; it was searcely his fault that a 
Yankee became entangled in the meshes fashioned for small fry. | 

“T’ll forgive you,” said I, offering him a cigar, “if you will tell 
me the truth about the wolves here.” 

“The truth, monsieur? What is there to tell. 
knows they are about.” 

“Then why in Heaven’s name don’t you profit by it?” 

“Profit? Au contraire! I keep mum. If Parisien fishermen 
believed there were wolves here, what would become of my trade? 
Pas si béte, m’sieu!” And he winked. 

“ Are they as plenty as that?” I demanded. 

“Plenty? Well, I don’t know. If vou go to hunt them you 
may run all day and see nothing. If you have sheep, crac! c’est 
fini! The wolves also follow the deer. Wherever one finds rabbits 
and hares in abundance, there one may look for wolf signs. There 
is a reward for the head and skin.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that here in this worn, dried-up, 

(Continued on page 1914.) 


Everybody here> 
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BIRD’'S-EYE VIEW OF MACON, GA. 


But a faint idea is furnished by the above illustration of the picturesque and peerless beauty of Macon, Ga., which Henry Ward Beecher and Joaquin Miller declare to be “ The fairest of 
all cities.” In climate it stands unrivaled. save by Any ate alone: in healthfulness it is shown, population considered, to stand first among American cities; in the purity of its water 


supply, chemical analvsis demonstrates that it is equaled by only one other in the world. Poe : i 
Situated in the verv centre of Georgia. with reference to population as well as geographical location, having a navigable river and eleven miles of railway, radiatif®in as many directions, 
Macon is in command of the State’s most strategic commercial position. : : 
Colleges of world-wide renown, and more than a hundred flourishing factories, whose products find ready market throughout the globe, bespeak the educational and industrial life with 
which the city fairly throls. : 
Welcoming hands are outstretched by every one of Macon’s fifty thousand inhabitants, inviting the capitalist, the lnhacer, poanpeeaas manufacturer and worthy immigrant—no matter 
what his calling--to come and abide with them, to share the abundant blessings which they enjoy, and contribute to the greater and more glorious city which they are engaged in building.{ Adv.) 


There Wasn’t Any Story : ) k R RY 
A Newsparer story that is going the A Holiday Hint 


rounds of one of the larger Western cities 
concerns a young and very green reporter 


who had just been taken on the staff of the By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
town’s leading daily. It happened that sev- 


eral theatrical openings occurred on the L 

same night, and the staff of the paper’s Booklet at the dealers or by mail. Illustrated in Color by A. I. Ketter. 
dramatic department was able to “ cover” EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25. 

only three out of the four events. Space was , = 

reserved for a story on Madame Modjeska, HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 


who was to open that night in a new play, 
and the young reporter was assigned to the 
storv. 

About nine o’clock he strolled into the 
office. The city editor greeted him with as- 
tonishment. 

“ Why, how’s this?” he exclaimed. “ Didn’t 
you get any story?” 

“No,” explained the reporter; “ there 
wasn’t any story. I saw Madame Modjeska 
attacked by a footpad as she was leaving her 
carriage at the stage door, and as she didn’t 
come to I knew that the performance was 
off; so 1 didn’t wait.” 


An Oriental Love-Letter 


ENGLISH is put to strange and eloquent 
uses in the Orient. Here, for instance, is a 
letter addressed to a native gentleman by a 
youth seeking the hand of his daughter: 

“To Baboo . Paternal father of Miss 
Dear Sir,—lIt is with a faltering pen- 
manship that I write to have communication 
with vou about the prospective condition of 


your damsel offspring. For some remote | , THANKSGIVING DAY 


time to past a secret passion has firing my 
bosom internally with loving for your daugh- : a. 
ter. I have navigated every channel in the 1S a day of thanksgiving for 
magnitude of my extensive jurisdiction to the blessings of past years. But 
sees smother the growing love-knot that is how about the future 2 
ing constructed in my withinside, but the A nth te 
humid lamp of affection trimmed by Cupid’s man WI J an adequa En- 
productive hand still nourishes my love-sick- dowment policy in the Equit- 
ened heart. Needless would it be for me to abl h al f. 
numerically extemporise the great conflagra- e g th real fo 

vin anks no only ior 
e past but for the iuture. 


tion that has heen generated in my head 
and heart. Hoping that having debated 
this proposition to your pregnant mind you 


will ey corroborate in espousing ™ His future is absolu se- r 
your female progeny to my tender bosom cure — and so 1 tha 
and thereby acquire me into your family cir- fa d t his 
ele. Your dutiful Son-in-law.” ! mily. Wh, 


HOW ABOUT YOU2 
3 for Inen of Chatacter to act as iv 
Apply to GAGE TARBELL 252 Vice President 


An Author Abroad 


EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, the veteran 
author, is the subject of an amusing anec- +s | 

dote which is current just now in literary 
circles, Mr. Stedman, it seems, while on a 


Por full information fill out this coupon. or write 


visit to France, stopped one day on a coun- | * A 

try road to admire the surrounding country. ait THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
As he stood gazing meditatively over the os of the United States, 

fields he noticed that several peasants who * 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 22. 
passed him on the road bowed and took off Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


their hats to him. Mr. Stedman was at 
first surprised at their salutes in his honor, 
and wondered for whom these polite peasants 
mistook him; but as they were repeated by 
peasant after peasant, he finally concluded | 
that his reputation had penetrated further _ 
than he had ventured to suppose. As he | 


years of age. 


moved away from the spot he happened to 
glance behind him. He had been standing in 
front of a statue of the Virgin. | 
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(Continued from page 1912.) 
squeezed-out old Continent of Europe there are wolves enough to 
call for a bounty?” 

“Certainly, sir. And I wish they would put a bounty on the 
wild boars that come out of the forest and root up my vegetables 
and scare my calves until they run themselves as thin as stoats.” 

That was suflicient for me. Before dinner we had arranged for 
a wolf hunt. About sunrise next morning I descended to the 
breakfast-room to find an animated company of people imbibing 
coffee. They were a clean-cut, amiable lot, the sons of neighboring 
farmers, officials, and small landed proprietors,—well set up, ruddy, 
muscular youths, who, one by one approached me, and courteously 
thanked me for inviting them to attend a wolf drive. 

Sc / was giving this party! I had not exactly understood that. 
Glanecing out of the window at the company of beaters assembled 
to drink at my expense, | wondered just what the bill might be. 
But one ean do much 
on little, and little 
on next to nothing in 
that country. So I 
ate my toast and 
swallowed my _ coffee 
undisturbed, listening 
to the conversation of 
the men about me. To 
them the hunt was a 
holiday, nothing more, 
apparently, and noth- 
ing new enough to 
excite anybody.  Evi- 
dently, every man 
there had accounted 
for more than one 
wolf; I caught frag- 
ments of conversation, 
careless references to 
former wolf drives, 
amusing snatches of 
reminiscences, The 
mayor’s son, a_ shy 
young giant, was 
teased about an epi- 
sode in which, it ap- 
peared, that to save 
his overmatched dog, 
he had seized a wolf 
by the hind leg and 
fot well bitten for 
his pains. 

It was almost time 
to start. Cartridge 
belts were examined, 
rifles looked over. I 
noticed that nobody 
carried a magazine 
rifle With true po-- 
liteness, nobody ap- 
parently noticed my 
Winchester. but, a 
few moments later, 
Nikola, who attached 
himself to me, came 
up, carrying a single- 
shot weapon, with the 
compliments of the 
mayor, and would I 
be good enough to try 
it and give my opin- 
ion. .A delicate fash- 
ion of intimating that 
magazine guns were 
not considered per- 
fectly sportsmanlike. 

There were no ve- 
hicles to carry us; the 
forest stretched away 
on every side of us. 
Here were, 
seemed, in the very 
heart of the wolf 
country; and, beaters following, we set out in a good-humored 
group, crossing Monsieur Bloch’s wonderful trout preserve, and 
striking northwest across the dewy upland. I walked with Her- 
bert Joussin, the mayor’s son, and his diffident remarks and mod- 
est suggestions gave me a vague idea of what we were to do and 
what was expected of me. Young Joussin evidently had charge 
of the proceedings; for, as we came to the first fringe of forest, 
he motioned the blue-smocked beaters to the right, and they pres- 
ently disappeared. 

* Messieurs, to your posts, if you please,” he said; “the same 
old posts. Rendezvous at noon, carrefour St. Jacques.” 

Then, asking pardon for preceding me, he led the way straight 
into the forest, conducting me to my post. For half a mile we 
walked on in silence over the springy forest soil. Once or twice 
rabbits seuttled off down the trail; again and again great gray 
wood-pigeons clattered out of tree-tops and zigzagged away among 
the branches. At last we came to a thin edge of timber. Through 
it 1 could see a cultivated field set in between the dark flanks of 
the forest: in the woods a small stream babbled down a rocky gully. 

‘Game use that gully as a runway,” he said. “ the right bank. 


Usually a wolf, running, crosses the edge of that field under shelter 
of the pines, where it is dark, then follows the ferns to the sec. 
ond growth, then enters these woods, keeping close along the right 

bank of the gully.” vi 
He lifted his cap with a pleasant smile; we saluted one another; 
then he walked off at a good swinging pace, and soon I lost sight 
of him among the evergreens. Well, here I was, after all, seduced 
by the old, old shout of “ Wolf!” And I was not sorry; the in- 
comparable beauty of the free Ardennes, the sunlight stealing into 
wet hollows, gilding the dead leaves, the silvery beauty of the great 
clouded beeches whose bright yellow leaves, mottled already with 
purple, drifted down from above. And overhead a sky of sapphire 
glowing through ashy branches interlaced. Was not this still, 
sunny harmony enough reward, without the slaying of a furtive 
creature whose home and whose rights I had invaded with murder- 
ous intent? Philosophy is all right; but it seldom ejects cart- 
ridges, more’s_ the 


pity. 

% I sat still and lis- 

tened. A _ bluejay, 

=. tinted with rose color, 
yy. had spied me out; 
and now he had come 
closer to express his 
opinion of me. Scarce- 
ly flattered, I threw a 
stick at him, and he 
left, screeching, wing- 
ing his brilliant way 
across the glade and 
out along the forest’s 
shaggy edge. I had 
sat very quiet for 

, about an hour when 
the far report of a 
rifle sounded. 

“One wolf,” I said 
to myself. “I bet I 
don’t get a shot!” 

Half an hour pass- 
ed in utter silence; 
then another distant 
shot sounded, follow- 
ed by two more. Pres- 
ently, in the intense 
quiet, a faint, far- 
away sound came to 
me—the noise of the 
beaters. A few min- 
utes later a_ hare 
passed the runway at 
full speed, and, close 
behind, a  roebuck, 
bounding leisurely, 
halting every twenty 
yards to turn and 
look back. It was a 
charming spectacle. 
The buck stood with- 
in thirty feet of me, 
looking quietly up 
and down the brook, 
stooped to touch the 
water with twitching 
lips, looked back once 
more, and trotted off 
down the gully, dis- 
appearing among the 
evergreens. 

No, it was not 
buck-fever that saved 
him. Nothing else 
came. So quiet and 
still grew the woods 
that the noise of the 
rivulet seemed to fill 
the silence. Again 
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it “The murdering thief took one of my sheep,” observed the peasant and again, under 


bushes,, I the 

shadowy forms of 
pheasants sneaking; a great ow] sailed up to a branch overhead. 
Following the forest’s eastern edge, I began my journey to the 
rendezvous, enjoying every instant of the autumn morning, mar- 
velling at the tremendous beauty of the free Ardennes. Then came 
a surprise: I rounded a point of wood and came on a pair of horses, 
a shepherd-dog, and a group of peasants standing in a field and 
looking down at something. That something was a big gray. wolf, 
freshly killed, sprawling there on the ploughed ground. With 
mixed feelings I inspected the dusty lifeless thing; with feelings 
still more mixed I listened to the modest account of the murder. 

“I was ploughing, monsieur, when the wolf ran out. My dog 
took him; Max and I ran up to save the dog. We killed him 
with our spades, monsieur.” 

“With your spades?” I repeated, thoughtfully. 

“The murdering thief took one of my sheep,” observed the old- 
est peasant. 

“ He took much that belonged to others,” said Max. “ Now we'll 
regulate the account with his head and pelt—unless monsieur de- 
sires to buy him?” 

“ No,” I said, and walked on, musing. 
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About Panama 


THE commerce of Panama, according to 
the latest available data, amounts to about 
three million dollars per annum; its popu- 
lation to about 300 thousand; and its area 
to 31,571 square miles, or nearly equal to 
that of the State of Indiana. The estimate 
of the population is based upon the latest 
official calculation, which shows the popula- 
tion in 1881, and was based upon the cen- 
sus of 1871; while the figures of area are 
from accepted geographical authorities and 
are those of the area of the “ Department 
of Panama” of the Colombian Republic. 
The principal ports are Panama, on the 
Pacific coast, and Colon, on the Atlantic 
side, and these ports are visited annually 
by more than one thousand vessels, which 
land over one million tons of merchandise 
and nearly 100 thousand passengers, chiefly 
for transfer over the Panama Railway, 
forty-seven miles in length, connecting the 
Pacific port of Panama with the Atlantic 
port of Colon. 

Colon, or Aspinwall, as it is sometimes 
called, has a population of about three thou- 
sand persons. The city of Panama has a 
population of about twenty-five thousand. 
It was founded in 1519, burned in 1671, 
and rebuilt in 1673, while Colon is of much 
more recent date, having been founded in 
1855. 


The People 


The population, which, as already indi- 
cated, amounts in number to about 300 
thousand, is composed of various elements— 
Spanish, Indian, negro, and a limited num- 
ber of persons from the European countries 
and the United States, especially those en- 
gaged in commerce and transportation and 
the operation of the Panama Railway. A 
considerable number of the population is 
composed of persons brought to the isth- 
mus as laborers for the construction of the 
canal, and of their descendants. Since. the 
abolition of slavery in Jamaica a consider- 
able number of blacks and mulattoes have 
settled on the isthmus as small dealer’ and 
farmers, and in some villages on the At- 
lantic side they are said to be in the ma- 
jority, and as a result the English lan- 
guage is much in use, especially on the 
Atlantic side. Some of the native popula- 
tion have retained their customs, speech, 
and physical type, especially those in the 
western part of the province, and claim to 
be descendants of the natives found in that 
section by the Spaniards when they dis- 
covered -and conquered the country. 


Our Trade with Panama 


Of the commerce of Panama, the Uni- 
ted States supplies a larger share than any 
other country. The importations at the 
port of Colon during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1903, as shown by the report of the 
United States consul, amounted to $952,- 
684, of which $614,179 was from the United 
States, $119,086 from France, $118,322 from 
England, $76,386 from Germany. The ex- 
ports to the United States from Colon in 
1903 amounted to $173,370. From the port 
of Panama the exports to the United States 
in the fiscal year 1903 amounted to 
$193,342. 


How to get There 


Panama is connected with San Francisco 
by a weekly steamer schedule operated by 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and 
with Valparaiso by a weekly steamer sched- 
ule operated by the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and South-American Steam- 
ship Company. Two passenger and two 
freight trains leave Panama daily for Colon, 
and Colon daily for Panama. The time for 
passenger-trains over the forty-seven miles 
of railway is three hours. 

From Panama there is one cable line 
north to American ports, and one to the 
south. The actual time consumed in com- 
municating with the United States and re- 
ceiving an answer is stated by the consul 
to be usually about four hours. There are 
also cable lines from Colon to the United 
States and Europe. 

The monev of the country is silver, the 
rate of exchange having averaged duripg the 
past year about 150 per cent. 
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ng The Progress of Science 
“7 scribe Shredded Wheat three 
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The Inheritance in Man of Mental 
and Moral Characters 


Tus was the subject of the fourth annual 
Huxley Memorial lecture delivered lately in 
London, the lecturer this year being Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson, F.R.S. Since the pub- 
lication of Francis Galton’s epoch - making 
books on heredity, it has been impossible en- 
tirely to deny the inheritance of mental 
characters. But it was necessary to go a 
stage further and ask for an exact quantita- 
tive measure of the inheritance of such char- 
acters, and the comparison of such measure 
with that of inherited physical characters. 
Accordingly, six or seven years ago, Pro- 
fessor Tearson set to work on the problem, 
and in the course of his investigations he 
made physical measurements of the members 
of about a thousand families, and gathered 
information as to the physical, mental, and 
moral resemblances between brother and 
brother, sister and sister, and brother and 
sister, in several thousand cases. He found 
that intelligence or ability follows precise- 
ly the same laws of inheritance as general 
health, and both followed the same laws as 
head measurements or any other physical 
character. We inherit our parents’ tem- 
pers, he says, their conscientiousness, shy- 
ness, and ability, just as we inherit their 
stature, forearm, and span. The results of 
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these researches are, in the main, quite in 
agreement with popular notions on heredity, 
the value of his patient and arduous work 
lying in the fact that his investigations have 
proved scientifically what were before hardly 
more than unsubstantiated suppositions. It 
would appear also that he has definitely set- 
tled the moot question of the relative forma- 
tive influences of heredity, on the one hand, 
and environment and training, on the other. 
He has strongly emphasized the great  pre- 
ponderance of inherited faculties and dis- 
positions. The establishment of the rela- 
tion between the mental and: the physical 
characters, he holds, teaches the lesson that 
geniality and probity and ability may be fos- 
tered by home environment and good schools, 
but that their origin, like the origin of 
health and muscle, is deeper down than 
those things, They are inbred, and are not 
to be created or induced by training and 
post - natal circumstances. The stock itself 
makes the home environment, and education 
is of small service unless it is applied to 
an intelligent race of men. Intelligence 
must be bred; good human stock must be 
maintained; that is the broad conclusion to 
be drawn from the scientific proof of the 
equality in inheritance of the psychical and 
physical characters; and that conclusion 
constitutes a problem for statecraft to deal 
with. 


How Radium is Obtained 

M. Curie has explained the process by 
which radium is separated from the sub- 
stances which contain it. “It exists in com- 
bination with lead, chalk, silica, iron, and 
other things which must be eliminated in 
a series of complicated 
erations. For days a ton or so of 
uranite powder, which is obtained mostly 
from pitchblende, simmers over a slow fire 
with water and soday this mixture is then 
put into big barrels, where a sediment is 
deposited: the sediment is then washed and 
rewashed, and put on the fire to simmer 
again with carbonate of soda: Then follows 
more sedimentation and repeated washing, 
after which the residue is treated with 
hydrochloric acid. <A colorless liquid results, 
containing small quantities of radium. The 
chemist’s object is now to separate these 
small quantities, and this he does by a 
series of reactions and crystallizations. At 
each crystallization the crystals become pro- 
gressively richer in radium and smaller in 
bulk, until, after six weeks’ manipulation, 
some twenty-five grammes of white crys- 
tals remain. The radium contained in these 
is of low radio- activity (about 2000), and 
the greater part of their bulk is refined 
away by M. Curie himself in succeeding 
crystallizations. At the end there are left 
only a few centigrammes (at 1,500,000), 
as much as would cover the point of a knife 
blade, to show for a ton or so of uranite 
powder and months of work. 
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Music 


A French Conductor 


“ Eer ees literature in ze music —a ro- 
mance in ze tone!”—and M. Edouard Co- 
‘lonne, the eminent French conductor, illus- 
trated with graphic gestures, half singing 
and half declaiming the while, a significant 
passage from Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique.” M. Colonne, the first of the 
great European conductors whom the New 
York Philharmonic Society has shrewdly 
arranged to import this season, conducted 
Berlioz’s work at the opening concert on 
November 14 at Carnegie Hall, and a dis- 
cussion of its artistic value had aroused his 
enthusiasm. The “ Symphonie Fantastique ” 
is, indeed, as M. Colonne very truly observed, 
an orchestral fiction; and his exposition of 
it was, in a way, a revelation. No elo- 
quence of interpretation could by any pos- 
sibility make of this score a moving utter- 
ance: these are the dry bones of romanticism 
—the theatric and turbulent romanticism of 
1830. But Colonne achieved the memorable 
feat of making this barren score seem almost 
a thing of vital beauty: one realized the im- 
mense emptiness, the bombast, the specious- 
ness, of the music: and yet it was aston- 
ishingly effective. Here were the pastoral 
moods, the storm and turmoil, of Berlioz’s 
scenic programme; here, too, the melodra- 
matic horror of that absurd symphonic exe- 
cution, and of the witches’ orgy at the close. 
If the score were a living organism, instead 
of a vast and empty husk, Colonne’s exposi- 
tion of it would have been overwhelming; 
as it was, he got out of it the utmost that 
his own unbounded enthusiasm and the re- 
sponsive gusto of the orchestra could force 
it to yield. The Philharmonic band has not, 
indeed, played so ably, so effectively, in five 
years as it did under this magnetic and au- 
thoritative conductor. The new “ Patrie” 
overture of Bizet—an indifferent expres- 
sion of his genius—went with stirring fer- 
vency; the Bach D-major suite was done 
with lovely grace and an infinite variety of 
nuance, although one missed something of 
the largeness and virility of the essential 
Bach. 

If the Society has been as fortunate in 
its selection of the rest of its “ baton prima 
donnas” as it has been in the case of M. 
Colonne, there can be no question that its 
somewhat damaged prestige will be fully re- 
stored before the season’s end. 


“The Dream of Gerontius” Again 


When is a masterpiece not a master- 
piece? One is tempted to answer: When it 
is a work by Mr. Edward Elgar. Mr. Elgar’s 
music seems to possess the singular property 
of giving rise to hopelessly antipodal opin- 
ions concerning it. Only the other day his 
new oratorio, “ The Apostles,” was hailed 
by some in°England as “a masterpiece—a 
score of pure gold throughout,” and dis- 
missed by others as “ uninspired ’—a work 
excellent in intention, but mediocre in effect. 
Precisely the same thing happened last 
spring when Mr. Elgar’s “ Dream of Geron- 
tius” was given, for the first time in 
New York, by the Oratorio Society. The 
critical chorus was then equally extreme 
and equally irreconcilable. Here, said some, 
was the logical successor of “ Parsifal ”— 
the finest flower of English music since Pur- 
cell—a work of high distinction and genius. 
The opposition was quite as emphatic in its 
disapproval: there were observers who found 
Mr. Elgar’s work elevated in conception and 
feeling, but lacking in original inspiration. 
Musical history, like any other, is wont to 
repeat itself. Last week, at Carnegie Hall, 
the Oratorio Society, under Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, again gave Mr. Elgar’s famous set- 
ting of Cardinal Newman’s poem, and again 
arose the curiously mingled voices of ac- 
clamation and dispraise. 

Is Mr. Elgar’s work, then, excellent and 
important, or is it mediocre and perishable? 
We do not know. It was suggested last 
April in the WEEKLY, after the first New 
York performance of the Oratorio, that Mr. 
Elgar had been unable to transmute his 
fervor and his piety into music of original, 
compelling power: and from that opinion 
there seems to be no present reason to de- 
part. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 


ment aS administered at the 
LEXINGTON, MASS. KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
ur PROVIDENCE, R. |. Communications confidential. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. | Write for particulars. 


ALCOHOL OPIUM : :; DRUG USING| 
Keeley 


i 
\Leyptian DEITIES. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


For nearly a century this trade-mark has been famous 
in Havana and has always represented the | DE in ae 


| VILLAR 


finest quality of cigars ever 
made in Cuba 


GENERALS — 50 CENTS 
COLONELS—3 FOR 81.00 
MAJORS—25 CENTS 
CAPTAINS—3 FOR 50 CENTS 
LIEUTENANTS—15 CENTS 


These cigars are the best cigars that are now made in Cuba. 
They have been sold almost exclusively in Spain and England on 
account of their extremely fine quality and straight shape. 

They are now offered to American smokers and have been given 
these new grading names to identify them in size and price. 

No better cigars can be made, as only the choicest tobacco, the ripest, 
most mature and sweetest leaf is used in making them. 

The straight shape is the original and best shape, as it burns better, 
draws more evenly and gives you more tobacco to smoke than the pointed 


shape. | “Smoke them slowly, as you would sip old wine.” 
The darker colors are the most to be desired, as they smoke sweeter 
and mellower. “A light wrapper does not make a mild cigar!” 


These statements are responsibly made and can be verified—and all 
discriminating smokers of Havana cigars will be gratified to know that 
cigars of this highest quality, finest workmanship and choicest leaf can 
now be obtained from the leading dealers in the United States. 


A. de VILLAR Y VILLAR, CALLE DE LA INDUSTRIA, No. 174 


Habana, Cuba 
HAVANA TOBACCO COMPANY, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 


General Selling Agents for the United States 
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